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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1931 


By DEAN RAYMOND WALTERS 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


COLLEGIATE attendance this year, despite 
adverse economic conditions, more than 
maintains the previous highest enrolment 
record (that of 1930), as shown in reports 
received from 444 approved universities 
and colleges in all parts of the United 
States for November 1, 1931. The increase 
is about six tenths of one per cent., the 
total of 599,124 full-time students being 
3,721 more than last year. 
is small, of course, compared with the 
sharp upward surge of the post-war years 
and it may be that the plateau predicted 
for collegiate education has been reached. 
It is, in any event, a plateau nearly twelve 
per cent. higher than that of the prosper- 
ous period five years ago as revealed in 
comparative figures supplied by 420 of 
these institutions for November 1, 1926. 

Analysis of the current reports reveals 
several interesting and significant points. 
In the tirst place, it has been found that 
while the total of full-time students, both 
men and women, is 3,721 or .62 per cent. 
greater than a year ago the total of women 
in 286 liberal arts colleges and departments 
is 2,044 fewer than a year ago, or a decrease 
of 1.6 per cent. This means that where 
families have felt the financial pinch some 


of them have continued their sons at col- 


This advance 


lege and have kept their daughters at 
home. 

A second point is that the falling off in 
attendance this year is in the group of the 


1931 AND 1930 GrouP COMPARISONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrolment 





| 
1931 | 
Full- | 
time 
— - — —_ a — 
| 293,084 
| 171,102 | 
75,955 


58,983 | 59,332 


1930 
Full- 
time 


Size of 
group 


293,193 
167,212 


75,666 


3,000 and up. 
1,000 to 3,000 
500 to 1,000 
Up to 500 
236 


- Totals............. 599,124 | 





* One additional institution had the same en- 
rolment both years. 
t Four additional institutions had the same en- 


rolment both years. 


1931 AND 1926 Group COMPARISONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrolment 


1926 
Full- 


time 





1931 
Full- 


| 

| 

Size of 
} 

time | 
4 


group 
254,533 
152,106 
70,052 
52,847 


292,008 
168,068 | 
74,802 | 


54,484 | 


3,000 


‘Totals... ‘| 589,362 | 529,538 
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largest universities and in the group of the 
smallest The fifty 
having enrolments of 3,000 and upward— 


institutions 


colleges. 
which usually record great gains—are al- 
most equally divided, with 25 increases, 24 
decreases, and one unchanged; and _ the 
total enrolment for the group, 293,084, is 
109 November 1, 1980. The 


little student bodies 


than on 


less 


colleges—those with 


under five hundred—have a trifle larger 


number of gains—90 reporting increases, 


SS reporting decreases, four precisely the 


same enrolment, and a total for all of 58,- 
983 students as compared with 59,3382. 

It is in the two middle brackets that in- 
creases are indicated. The group with en- 
rolments ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 shows 
59 inereases and 41 decreases, with 171,102 
students as against 167,212 last year. The 
group with enrolments from 4500 up _ to 
1.000 


and its total is 75,955, or 289 more than a 


has 62 increases and 48 decreases, 
year ago. 

As to regional areas analysis reveals that 
New 
over last year, with 22 institutions report- 
Other re- 
Middle 


Atlantie States, 61 institutions report in- 


England is first in enrolment gains 


ing increases and 9 decreases. 


gional summaries are as follows: 


creases, 41 decreases: Southern States, 49 
North Central 


States, 68 increases, 69 decreases (with 30 


increases, 40 decreases; 
of the deereases in colleges having less 
West Central States, 
Southwestern 


than 500 students) ; 


8 inereases, 12 decreases; 
States, 20 increases, 13 decreases; North- 
increases, 8 decreases; 


western States, 6 


California, 7 increases, 5 decreases. 

A further point manifest in the reports 
is increased attendance in non-professional 
graduate schools and in courses in educa- 
tion, which one registrar summed up by 
writing: ‘‘Many students are attending 
graduate school or a teachers college dur- 
ing the depression to continue their educa- 


tion while waiting for a job.”’ 
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This study does not include junior ¢o]- 
leges. It is possible that, as in Michigan, 
the increase in attendance at the state uni- 
versities has been diminished by students 
spending two years at their home junior 
college before transferring for the 
upper years, or discontinuing their higher 


two 


education. Nevertheless attendance has 
continued steadily upward at the state 
universities in California and in Texas, 
states where the number of junior colleges 
is largest. The junior colleges doubtless 
reduce somewhat the attendance at liberal 
arts colleges. However, other studies have 
shown that, from 1929 to 1930, the rate of 
increased attendance in junior colleges was 
lower than that of the present approved 
list of institutions from 1929 to 
1930. 

The grand totals of 444 institutions for 
November 1, including part-time students 
and the summer session of 1931, are 926,- 
611, a decrease of 5,417, or one half of one 
per cent., compared with the same totals 
for 1930. 

Tabulations are given herewith showing 


higher 


full-time enrolments according to groups 
for 1931 and 1930 and for 1931 and 1926. 

Table I gives a list of the twenty-five 
largest institutions of those considered in 
this series. 

The ten largest liberal arts enrolments 
are reported by the following: University 
of California (at Berkeley and at Los An- 
geles), 10,650; Minnesota, 4,473; New 
York University, 4,403; College of the City 
of New York, 4,328; Michigan, 3,996; Wis- 
eonsin, 3,919; Illinois, 3,635; Columbia, 
3,402; Texas, 3,349; Harvard, 3,266. 

The five largest enrolments of men un- 
dergraduates in liberal arts colleges or de- 
partments are: California, 4,881; College 
of the City of New York, 4,328; Harvard, 
3,266; New York University, 2,962 ; Minne- 
sota, 2,554. 

As to women undergraduates, the size 
order in coeducational universities for the 
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California, 5,769: 


1,616; Illi- 


five largest colleges is: 
Minnesota, 1,919; Wisconsin, 
nois, 1,609; Michigan, 1,454. 

The ten largest colleges for women are: 
Hunter, 4,456; Smith, 1,932; Florida State 
College for Women, 1,660; North Carolina 
College for Women, 1,652; Winthrop, 
1.620; Wellesley, 1,551; Simmons, 1,516; 
Texas State College for Women, 1,334; 
Georgia State College for Women, 1,180, 
1,142. 

The five technological institutions or de- 
partments reporting the largest engineer- 
ing and chemistry enrolments are: Purdue 
University, 2,801; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 2,653; Minnesota, 1,989; 
Illinois, 1,812; California, 1,646. 

Among law schools the five largest are: 
Harvard, 1,595; New York 
1220; Fordham, 1,071; Columbia, 
Michigan, 515. 


University, 
561; 


The ten largest medical schools are re- 
ported Northwestern, 746; 
Pennsylvania, 667; Minnesota, 649; IIli- 
nois, 592; Chieago, 524; Michigan, 520; 
Harvard, 517; New York University, 479; 
Tulane, 459; Temple University, 448. 

The five largest non-professional gradu- 


as. follows: 


ate schools are as follows: Columbia, 2,871; 
California, 2,234; Chicago, 1,338; Wiscon- 
sin, 1,224; Pittsburgh, 1,210. There is no 
clear-cut differentiation between full-time 
and part-time students in the reports of 
certain graduate schools; the enrolments 
are listed as interpreted by the individual 
institutions. 

In numbers of students in commerce and 
finance, the largest schools are as follows: 
New York University, 2,238 ; Pennsylvania, 
2,082; Boston University, 1,992; Ohio 
State, 1,893; Illinois, 1,869; University of 
Washington, 1,153; Harvard (graduate), 
1,096. 

Among dental schools the largest is that 
of Temple University, with 528; New York 
University has 494; Northwestern is third 
in size, with 473; the University of Penn- 
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sylvania has 355; the University of South- 
ern California is fifth, with 351. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
continues to have the largest enrolment in 
students in edueation, with a total of 5,694. 
The University of California is seeond, 
with 2,467, of whom 1,712 are in the Teach- 
ers College at Los Angeles. Ohio State 
reports 1,816; New York University, 1,621, 
and Minnesota, 1,612. Table III includes 
the enrolment of numerous normal schools 
and colleges which are on the various ap- 
proved lists. 

In the number of divinity students, the 
University of Chicago advanced to the 
numerical top, with 262. Boston Univer- 
sity has 245 and the Yale Divinity School 
has 218 students. 

Among forestry schools, that of Syra- 
401 


The University of Missouri leads 


euse University, with students, is 
largest. 
in the number of journalism students, 345. 
Northwestern continues to have the great- 
est number of musie students among the 
universities, the enrolment in music being 
261. With 711 students, Illinois has the 
largest registration in pharmacy. 

The part-time and extension figures in 
Table I suggest the measure, more fully 
indicated in Table ITI, in which the urban 
universities and the state universities have 
The 


part-time reports are in general for col- 


extended their educational offerings. 


legiate work available for secondary school 
teachers and business and industrial em- 
ployees in late 
Saturday classes. 

The 1931 summer-school attendance was 
in many instances larger than that of 1930. 
The five largest summer sessions were at 
these universities: Columbia, 14,016; Cali- 
fornia, 7,294; Minnesota, 6,210; Wisconsin, 
5,088 ; Chicago, 4,957. 

Table I gives figures in detail of univer- 
sities which have been included for some 
years in statistical articles in Science and, 
later, ScHoon AND Society. Table III 


afternoon, evening and 
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TABLE I 


California 
Cincinnati 
Columbia 


2396 
1006 
248 
561 


418 


College men 


College women . 
Engineering 
Law 
Medicine 
Non-Prof. Graduate... 2871 
Agriculture 
Architecture . 
Art 


Commerce 


124 


Dentistry 
Divinity 
Education 
Forestry 


Journalism 


BEGBIO .5i5% 
Pharmacy .. 
Other courses 


564 
501 
104 
4086 15109 
5553 
14016 
2700 
31978 


ies 6445 
7294 49{ 1272 
2457 


23179 


Part-time 
Summer 
Deduct duplicates ... 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, ’8 


Session ..... 


10948 11803 
30562 
26006 
8000 
1900 


8335 
4890 
1124 
590 


12833 
12576 
5889 

829 


24756 


17909 


Nov. 1, ’26 
Nov. 


courses 


Gd, tot., 
Gd, tot., 
Exten. 
Teaching staff 
Administrative 


788 
1007 


6136 


7604 


943 
staff.. 74 19 1 


Harvard 


3266 
294 
1595 


517 


1096 
130 
47 


342 


2486 
11012 
10463 

8080 


950 


1725 


Illinois 


2026 
1609 
1812 

226 


592 


1295 
658 
411 
59 


1869 


10198 
66 
1263 


71 


4181 


91 
2121 
730 


5663 


5244 
3659 
6224 
316 


31 


108 
1652 
3219 
1446 
650 
6317 


4553 
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Kansas 


Michigan 


1302 


862 


3966 


117 
1902 
650 


5335 


5086 
4265 
1740 
239 
19 


2542 
1454 
1390 


9165 


4329 
1558 
11936 


12313 
10527 
1836 

815 


75 





* Included elsewhere. 


supplies a less detailed report upon stu- 
teachers of additional institu- 
tions. In recent the institutions 
considered were those on the list approved 
by the Association of American Universi- 
conditions it 


dents and 
years, 


ties. Beeause of economic 
was thought that a wider range would be 
useful and all colleges and universities on 
the list of the American Council on Edu- 
cation were asked to supply their enrol- 
ment figures. Table III, therefore, in- 
eludes institutions approved by national 
and regional organizations as follows: New 


Minnesota 


6210 
2400 


16349 


10711 


8670 


England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools; Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle Siates 
and Maryland; North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States; Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

The names of three state institutions of 
Mississippi are not printed in Table III 
inasmuch as they were removed in 1930) 
from the approved lists by the national 
and regional associations because of polit- 
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Wisconsin 


University of 
Western 
Reserve 


Ohio State 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
Stanford 
Syracuse 
Washington 
Virginia 
Washington 
University 


Princeton 


Missouri 
| Northwestern 


Nebraska 


1484 1018 13 


2303 
1616 
1245 

279 


317 


1865 1658 
1484 
902 
284 


290 


osv0 


852 
630 
377 
114 


193 


% 


630 
318 
195 
250 294 224 846 
78 
65 
450 
817 


96 


142 


143 
340 


192 ere eee eee 5 eee 29 


249 


10691 6924 3483 
240 
1050 
338 


4435 


5176 
2162 
1125 
13164 


5469 


2592 


107 
4845 
1746 
14021 


3686 
499 
10111 10846 
5300 
3588 


11914 
10507 
12974 
586 


4251 
2099 


9161 
6065 

6697 1133 2553 
456 260 454 

24 21 24 29 38 


3671 
3478 


14081 4065 

14030 

ee 1726 oe 

851 1448 424 
12 116 27 : 2% 28 


11139 


8195 4096 


685 





ical interference in these institutions. 
the completeness of this record their No- 
vember 1 enrolments have been obtained. 
They are as follows: University of Missis- 
sippi: 918 full-time and 1,180 grand-total 
students; 64 teachers. Mississippi <Agri- 
and Mechanical College: 1,134 
and grand-total students; 97 
Mississippi State College for 
920 full-time and 932 grand-total 
students; 87 teachers. These enrolments 
are included in the opening summaries. 
Following the differentiation introduced 
in this series in 1920, Tables I, II and III 


cultural 

full-time 
teachers. 
Women; 


are arranged to bring out clearly the enrol- 
ment of full-time and of part-time under- 
graduates. The full-time student is de- 
fined for this series as a student who has 
completed a high-school course and is de- 
voting substantially his full time to study 
during the collegiate year. The student 
whose main time and attention are given 
to some other employment and who takes 
college and university courses in late after- 
noon, evening and Saturday classes is listed 
as a part-time student. The grand-total 
figures for 1931 include full-time students, 
part-time students and summer school stu- 
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dents of 1931, but do not include extension 
and correspondence students, who are, how- 
ever, recorded in Table I. 

The thirty universities having statistics 
in detail in Table I are those to which this 
study restricted for many 


annual was 


years. The following paragraphs explain 
statistics given in the table and give addi- 
tional information including, for compari- 
the uni- 
versity five years ago: 


As usual the report of the recorder of 


full-time enrolment at each 


son, 


the faculties covers students in the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles as well as 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
The full-time total of 18,342 marks an in- 
crease, as compared with last year, of above 
7 per cent., distributed rather uniformly 
throughout the several stations of the uni- 
versity. Despite the enforcement of new 
and supposedly more rigid entrance re- 
quirements (see SCHOOL AND Society, No- 
29, 1930), the 


eraduates going 


number of high- 
to the 
university has been larger than the number 
The customary in- 


vember 
school directly 
so entering in 1930. 
crease of about 10 per cent. in graduate 
student enrolment at Berkeley is apparent 
In the College of Let- 
Berkeley the total 
the College of 
Science at Los Angeles the 
enrolment is 4,369. Of the 2,467 stu- 
dents listed in Table I under education, 
1,712 are in the Teachers College, U. C. 
L. A.; 719 are in the non-professional 


again this year. 
Science at 


6,281: in 


ters and 
enrolment is 


Letters and 


eraduate school and 36 are included also 
in liberal arts. The summer enrolment of 
1931 ineludes the following: 
(Berkeley), 1,735; summer session (Ber- 


Intersession 


keley), 3,743; summer session (Los An- 
geles), 2,361; total, with duplicates de- 
ducted, 7,294. The staff is 
reported as 1,733, a considerable increase 
over last year. Full-time students 1931, 
18,342; in 1926, 17,101. 

The beginning of the new plan of study 


teaching 
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TABLE II 


All 
Rank resident Rank 
students 





University Full-time 
‘ students 
23,179 
31,978 
16,349 
13,939 
28,662 
14,021 
11,936 
12,581 
11,012 
13,164 
10,111 
13,192 
26,005 
13,392 

8,576 
11,001 

9 283 

9,105 

7,961 

5,815 

7,710 

6,655 


7,906 


18,342 
15,109 
12,539 
12,152 
11,857 
10,691 

9,165 


8,765 


California 


Columbia 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
New York 
Ohio State 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
8,526 
6,951 
6,924 
6,614 
6,398 
6,343 
6,136 
6,106 
5,913 
Texas S771 
Nebraska 5,412 
Yale 5,239 
5,110 
4,975 
4,578 
4,456 12,161 
4,446 13,837 
4,430 8,229 
3,747 10,846 


Harvard 
Pennsylvania 
U. of Wash. 
Pittsburgh 
C..C. of N.. Y. 
Northwestern 
Cornell 
Boston U. 
Temple U. 


Syracuse 
Oklahoma 

S. U. of Iowa 
Hunter C, 

U. of S. Cal. 
Fordham 


Western Reserve 





for undergraduates at the University of 
Chicago this fall is accompanied by a some- 
what lessened attendance. That this de- 
crease is due to economic conditions seems 
to be indicated by the diminished number 
of part-time students and by the smaller 
law, in medicine and in 
graduate courses. The total November 1 
registration is 5,426, as compared with 
5,679 a year ago. In Table I, the figure 
of 200 for other courses means students 
in the graduate schools of social service 
administration and of library science. 
Education at Chicago is now a department 
of arts, literature and science. Full-time 
1931 students, 5,426; in 1926, 5,694. 

The University of Cincinnati total of 
4,086 full-time students is 65 larger than 


enrolment in 
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Students Students Teaching : : Students Students Teaching 
Institution Full-time Allresidents Staff Institution Full-time Allresidents Staff 
Adelphi Colorado 8. of Mines 568 
Agni s Scott dD : Columbia College, Ia. 35: 
& M. Colleg Columbia U. 15,109 
r abama C Coneord S. T. C. ... 561 
labama Concordia $10 
Connecticut ; DS4 
Connecticut C. for W. 565 
Converse 346 
Cornell C. of Ia. 5 
Cornell U. 
Creighton 
Dartmouth 
Davidson 
Denison U, 
DePauw 
Dickinson 
Doane 
Dominican 
Drake U. 
Drexel 


rizona 
Armour 
Ashland ; 
Augustana, 
{ugustana, 
saker U. 
dwin-Wallace 
all State T, C, 


Ineo 


D’Youville 
Earlham 
for Women i 


Emory and Henry.. 
Emory U. 
re Erskine 
im ne South. . 8&6 36: Eureka 
lue Mountain ..... 2: 0 26 Evansville C. 
Florida S. C. for 
oston U. Fordham U. 
Bowdoin e ranklin C. of 
sradley Polytech. In. j : 5 Franklin & Marshall 
jrigham Young U. . 10: yt2e Friends U. 
3 5 Furman U. 
Geneva 
George Peabody 
for 7. 
Georgetown eee 
George Wash’ ton U. 
Georgia S. of Tech.. 
Georgia S. C. for W. 
Georgia S. W.’s Coll, 
Georgian Court C. .. 
Gettysburg 
Good Counsel C, 
Goucher 
Greensboro 
Grinnell 
Grove City 
Guilford 
Gustavus Adolphus . 
Hamilton 
Hampden-Sydney 
32 Hanover 
‘lemson Agr, C. ... soz 42 Harvard U, 
Coe. 8 5 Hastings 
Coker . 5 Haverford 
Colby ; j Heidelberg 
Colgate U. ,007 ,007 Sf Hendrix-Henderson 
C. of Charleston .... ‘ 33¢ Hillsdale 
. City of Detroit ... 2.662 ¢ 3 38 Hiram 
. City of N. Y. 3,09! 26, 005 85 Hobart 
the Holy C ross. OTF 1,070 
F Idaho 368 446 
Mt. St. Vincent 518 518 : 
fF New Rochelle. . 96 826 Howard U, 
fF Notre Dame of Hunter 
Illinois 
Illinois Ss. Normal 
Illinois S.T. C. East. 
Illinois S. T. C. Nor. 
Illinois Wesleyan 
Immaculata 
Incarnate Word 
Indiena 8. T. C..... 
Indiana U. 
Internat’l. Y.M.C.A.. 
Ia. State A. & M. 
Ia, State T. C. 
James Millikin 


oston C 


I 
i 
I 
Bi 
Bi 
Bi 
Bi 
BR 
Ih 
IR 
Lb 
b 
I 


‘atawba 
‘atholie 
‘entenary 


“Ito 


hoe pono 
rae) 


~ 
ANE 


E~~) ee 


Seo 


the Ozarks 
the Pacifie 
f Puget Sound 
f Sacred Heart 
(St. Catherine 
St. Elizabeth 
r St. Rose 
St. Teresa 
r St. Thomas 
Wooster 
Colorado Ag. 
Colorado C, 


1D bo 


Coho tomtom 
Nobo Oo 


_ 
mt De 
a 


wn 





Students 
Full-time 

Jamestown . 

John Carroll 

Johns Hopkin 

Judson 

Juniata 

Kalamazoo 

Kansas 38. 

Kansas $8, T 

porl 


Isas 


Rhyne 
t. 


I 

Lincoln t ; 

Lindenwood . 

Linfield . 

Loretto Heights .. 

Louisiana State U. . 

Loyola U. (Chicago) 

Loyola U. (New Or 
leans) 

Luther . 

Lynchburg 

Macalester 

McKendree 

MacMurray 

Manhattan 

Marietta 

Marquette U. 

Marshall 

Marygrove 

Marymount 

Maryville 

Marywood ve 

Massachusetts State 
c ee 

Massachusetts I. of T. 

Mercer 

Meredith 


& Apld. ° ° 
Michigan S. Norm 
Michigan SS. T. ; 

Northern 
Middlebury 
Mills . ‘ 

Millsaps 
Mississippi 
Missouri 8. 

Northeast 
Missouri 8S. 

Southeast 
Missouri S. T. 

Southwest eae 
Missouri Valley 
Monmouth 
Montana 
Moravian 
Morgan ..... 

Mount Holyoke 
Mount Mary... ea 
Mount St. Joseph 
Mount St. Mary’s.. 
Mount Union 
Muhlenberg 
Municipal 

Wichita 
Muskingum 
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Students 
All residents 


Teaching 
Staff 


Students 
Full-time 


Institution 


Nazareth-Rochester . 
Nebraska Wesle’n U. 
Newcomb 
New Mexico C. of 
& M. Arts 
N. Mexico 38. 
N. Y. State C., 
New York U. 
Niagara U 
N. Carolin 
N. Carolina State C. 
of Agri. & Engin. 
North Central 
North Dakota Ag. C. 
Northwestern U. 
Oberlin 
Occidental 
Ohio State U. 
Ohio U. 
Ohio Wesleyan U. .. 
Oklahoma A. & M. . 
Oklahoma C,. for W. 
Oregon State Ag. C. 
Ottawa U. 
Otterbein 
Ouachita 
Our Lady of the Lake 
Pacifie U. 
Park 
Carne) ogy ie cs 
Penn 
Pennsyl’a C. 
Penn. State 
Poly. Tech. 
Brooklyn 
Pomona 
Presbyterian 
Princeton U. ae 
ere 
Radcliffe 
Randolph-Macon 
Randolph-Macon 
Reed 
Rensselaer Poly. 
Rhode Island State. 
Rice Inst. 
Ripon 
Roanoke 
Rockford 


10,691 
2,458 


for 
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Rose Poly. Inst. 
Rosemont C. 
Russell Sage 
Rutgers U. 
st. Ambrose 
st. Benedict’s 
st; Bonaventure’s ... 
st. John’s (Ann.) 
.John’s (Bklyn.). 
st. Joseph’s (Em’b.). 
st. Joseph C, for W. 
st. Louis U. 
st. Law. U. 
st. Mary’s (Ind.) 
st. Mary’s (Cal.) 
. M.’s-of-the-Woods 
st. Olaf 
st. Thomas 
st. Vincent 
Salem 
Scripps (W.) 
Seton Hill 
Shorter 
Shurtleff 
Simmons C. 
Simpson 
Skidmore 
Smith 
S. Dak. S. S. of M.. 
S. Illinois Norm, U. 
Southw. Louisiana I. 
Southwestern U 


Students 
All residents 


C 1 
ADR) 


Teaching 


Staff 
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; Students Teaching 
Institution Full-time Allresidents§ Staff 
Goring .5 «:6ic-ssvea 210 21 
Stanford U. .....---. 3,519 563 
State C. of Wash. .. 3,896 230 
Ss errr. ee 230 21 
Stevens. Int. of T 503 57 
S uehanna U. .. 531 44 
Swarthmore ......--. 568 74 
Sweet Briar ......- 467 41 
. ” 2 ere eee 7,710 641 
ParklO «eccsvccceccece 194 24 
len ple jen oe ee 9,283 728 
T s S. Cc. for W. 2,076 130 
Texas Tech. C...... 3,033 127 
idl .. cnseetsae ure 368 31 
ransylvania ...... 481 26 
Trinity C. (Hartfd.) 426 88 
Trinity C. (Wash.) . 389 46 
| S ccavseaneewes 1,966 473 
Tulane Ui cseas eves 4,388 424 
Lit Pes era 263 18 
pig <csccecemeies 842 82 
U.S. Military Acad.. 1,256 1,256 147 
U, of ARTOM 0.600400 1,080 1,537 80 
of Alabama ..... 
1. of AVIMOME- ices 6 1,784 2,400 171 
I f Arkansas 1,563 2,383 141 
U. of Buffalo ....... 1,641 3,893 428 
| f California 18,342 23,179 1,733 
of Chattanooga 456 774 26 
f Chicago coe 6,426 10,948 829 
U.of Cincinnati .... 4,086 11,803 590 
U. City of Toledo... 1,654 2,680 107 
U. of Colorado ..... 3,280 6,646 358 
U. of Delaware ..... 743 1,186 84 
U. of DEMVEP .. cece 1,474 3,426 169 
U. Of DRGERORe vc kcx nes 1,913 3,172 144 
U.of Dubuque ..... 170 317 25 
U. of FIGKIGN: 600.0 se 2,435 3,917 169 
I LO ere 1,342 2,116 19 
I fo are 1,880 2.326 152 
U. of Tilineis: 2.204 12,152 13,939 1,263 
U.. OF IGWS. icccntacu 4,578 7,906 me 
U. of RORORe c4 6k tex 3,966 5,335 239 
U.of Kentucky ..... 3,160 4,630 254 
U.of Louisville..... 1,494 2,237 264 
U. of MGIG@ ..3% cea 1,682 2,122 167 
U. of Maryland ..... 3,061 3,992 500 
U.of Michigan , 16 11,936 815 
U. of Minnesota st 16,349 es 
U. of Missouri ..... 3,56 5,708 313 
U. of Montana ..... ; 2,064 90 
of Nebraska 5, 7,961 366 
I of NOVAGME ac Sass 88 1,050 69 
U.of N. Hampshire. 1,650 1,953 149 
U.of New Mexico 860 1,561 67 
U. of N. Carolina ... 2,825 4,467 216 
U.of N. Dakota .... 1,762 2,326 32 
LU.of Notre Dame .. 3,172 4,107 210 
U. of Oklahoma 4,975 6,655 311 
U. of Oregon ....... 2,940 4,563 226 
U..08 PORE, ws seres « 6,951 13,164 1,448 
U. of Pittsburgh .... 6,614 13,192 83 
U.of Redlands ,.... 564 602 50 
U. of Richmond 927 1,119 65 
U. of Rochester .... 1,261 2,051 130 





that of 1930. Because of 329 more in the 
part-time enrolment, the grand total of 
11,803 represents a gain of 414. The lib- 
eral arts college has more men and more 
Women; medicine, education and graduate 
courses likewise have an increased atten- 
dance. The engineering enrolment of 
1,633 is 22 fewer than a year ago. In 
Table I, the entry for art means applied 
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* F Students Students Teaching 

Institution Full-time Allresidents Staff 
U. of the South ‘ 28 
U. of S. Carolina ... 98 
U. of S. Dakota ‘ 90 
U. of South. Calif. .. 13 950 
U. of Tennessee H 224 
U. Of TOESS 2. cccvece 109 
Oe 4” 55 
U. GE UGG o0 cc enccs . 182 
U. of Vermont ..... ; 00 
U. of Virginia ..... 3, 60 
U. of Washington 3,92 1 156 
U. of Wisconsin 8,765 1 586 
U. of Wyoming ..... 1,171 121 
UGH accccewuces 455 36 
Utah State Ag. 1,323 89 
Valparaiso .......- 550 47 
Vanderbilt U. .....-. 1,410 392 
VOGEEE cecescocsece 1,142 156 
Villanova ....-c.0- 1,117 51 
Va. Military Inst. .. 710 55 
Va. Poly. Inat...... 1,576 114 
Wabash .....cecce- 380 31 
Wake Forest ...... 737 37 
Washburn ........- tke 74 
Washington C. ..... 264 23 
Washington U...... 3,483 154 
Wash. & Jefferson .. 447 33 
Washington & Lee .. 864 58 
Webster C. for W... 151 35 
Wellesley ...cscccece 1,551 162 
Wreetee tiureod Ose wos 259 39 
Wesleyan CG. .cccocs 297 28 
Wesleyan U........ 598 64 
Western C. for W... 368 38 
Western Maryland. . $651 47 
Western Reserve U.. 3,747 10,846 685 
Western S. C. of Col. 256 625 36 
Western S.T.C.,Mich. 1,990 3,875 204 
Westminster (Mo.) . 294 294 18 
Westminster (Pa.) . 504 528 33 
West Va. State C. .. 611 1,040 56 
Went Fe Ge «cca cic 2,586 2,861 240 
West Va. Wesleyan . 369 620 28 
Wheaton (IIl.) 619 73 29 
Wheaton (Mass.) ... 453 53 55 
ico (arr 460 468 40 
WREGGEE oo ecle ccens 443 472 35 
Williamette U. .... 616 TOT 40 
William & Mary 1,604 1,877 72 
WER na. o's wiseeaes 809 809 84 
William Jewell ..... 424 566 24 
William Smith ..... 121 121 40 
Waser cecvivece 450 450 45 
Winthrop ....csee- 1,620 2,065 157 
Wisconsin §. T. C. 

(OORROGN) .escie 647 1,173 48 
Voy eee 800 1,269 82 
Weed x64 <b oes 332 586 25 
Woman’s C. of Ala.. 318 385 41 
Worcester Poly. Inst. 648 704 74 
pt Lear 428 736 41 
VOM We sade Fe eecic 5,239 5,815 697 
pf eer 332 418 ; 

ToTALs .....596,152 923,383 











architecture; the total for 
includes 181 


arts, including 
other courses 
administration and 128 in 
health. The teaching staff of 590 is pre- 
cisely what it was a year ago. Full-time 
students 1931, 4,086; in 1926, 3,254. 

The 15,000 mark is topped this year at 
Columbia. The figures for November 1 
show full-time attendance in all schools of 


in household 


nursing and 





ann 
(9Z 


the university of 15,109, which is 266 larger 
1930. There is a decrease in the 


full- 
extension 


than in 


number of part-time students and 


time students in university 
classes (the reports are 5,553 as compared 
with 7,214 last year) so that, despite a gain 
of 129 in the 1931 the 
erand total of resident students of 31,978, 
is 1,166 below that of 1930. 
teaching staff of 1,900 is larger than that 
ef 1930. 


summer session, 


The estimated 


As to non-resident students in 
the 


eourses 


university extension, estimates are 


2,000 for extra-mural (with or 
without academic credit) and 600 for spe- 
cial courses (without academic credit); to 
which may be added about 8,000 taking 
home study courses without academic 
eredit. 

In Table I the liberal arts total ineludes 
1,780 1,006 


men 


men in Columbia College; 


women in Barnard College; 283 


in Seth 


211 university undergraduates (men and 


Low Junior College, Brooklyn; 


women) ; and 122 men in Saint Stephen’s 
College at The 


dentistry includes oral hygiene. 


Annandale. figure for 
Teachers 
College students in education and practical 
arts are covered in the education total of 
5,694, which is 157 more than last year. 
The term other courses in Table I takes in 
254 students in library service, 199 un- 
classified, and 48 in optometry. Full-time 
students 1931, 15,109; in 1926, 12,519. 
The increase of 411 in the Cornell Uni- 
versity full-time enrolment of 6,136 is ac- 
counted for by gains in graduate students 
(173 more than last year), in liberal arts, 
in agriculture (a gain of 144) and in for- 
There are slight decreases in law, 
architecture and education. The total for 
other courses in Table I is made up of 405 


estry. 


in home economics, 194 in veterinary medi- 
cine, and 189 in the hotel The 
teaching staff of 943 is 52 larger than in 
1930. Full-time students 1931, 6,136; in 
1926, 5,471. 

In most schools Harvard has more stu- 


course. 
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dents this year than last; the total of 8526 
There are 26 more in lib- 


eral arts, 34 more in engineering, 22 more 


is 84 greater. 


in the graduate school of business adminis. 
tration, 11 more in dentistry and 59 more 
in the graduate school of education. The 
remaining schools have about the same or 
slightly fewer students. In the figures for 
other courses in Table I are ineluded 52 in 
landscape architecture, 43 specials, 24 in 
public health and 5 in city planning. The 
The sta- 
tistics for Rad- 
cliffe, which is separately reported in 
Table III. Full-time students 1931, 8,526: 
in 1926, 7,983. 


A decrease of nearly 300 women in lib- 


teachine staff numbers 1,725. 


Harvard do not include 


eral arts and a decrease of 264 men in the 
college of commerce are the chief items in 
lessened enrolment at the University of 
Illinois, which is 12,152 as compared with 
12,709 in 1930. 


registration in the eolieges of engineering 


The apparent losses in 


and of agriculture are due to a transfer of 
architecture and architectural engineering, 
formerly recorded under agriculture, to a 
newly organized college of fine and applied 
arts. This new college has 254 students in 
architecture, 157 in architectural engineer- 
ing, 151 in musie, 62 in landseape arclii- 
tecture and 59 in art. Of the 1,812 stu- 
dents listed under engineering in Table [, 
463 are taking chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering, and they are included also in 
liberal arts and sciences, the proper dedue- 
tion for duplicates being made in the table. 
There are increases at Illinois this year in 
graduate students, in medicine, in phar- 


macy ; and an increase in the teaching stati 


from 1,187 in 1930 to 1,263 in 1931. Full- 
time students 1931, 12,152; in 1926, 11,810. 

Indiana University’s full-time total of 
4,181 is 21 larger than that of a year ago; 
the grand total of 5,663 is 115 larger. 
There are slight increases in law, non-pro- 
fessional graduate study, business, den- 
tistry and education, and slight decreases 
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in the other departments. The term other 
courses in Table I here means nurses train- 
ing. Full-time students 1931, 4,181; in 
1926, 4,064. 

Graduate study is the one field at the 
State University of Iowa which has more 
students this year than last—420 as com- 
nared with 329. The 1921 summer school 


enrolment was 3,493 or 169 greater than in 
listed 

The 
part-time enrolment is made up of 524 


1930. In Table I, the students 


under other courses are in nursing. 


ceraduate students, 316 in liberal arts, 2 in 
commerce, 6 in medicine, 15 in engineering, 
7 in law and 5 in music. Full-time stu- 
dents 1931, 4,578; in 1926, 4,901. 

The figures reported for Johns Hopkins 
reverse the general tendency. There are 
fewer graduate students (349 as compared 
with 366 in 1930) and the increase of total 
full-time enrolment from 1,578 to 1,652 is 
owing to gains of men in liberal arts, in en- 
vineering, in medicine, in business and in 
hygiene and public health. Due to a larger 
summer session, the grand total is 6,317 
this year, or 343 more students than last 
year. The teaching staff is 675, an in- 
crease of 15 over 1930. Full-time students 
1931, 1,652; in 1926, 1,499. 

At the University of Kansas the gradu- 
ate enrolment of 347 is 71 larger than last 
year, but practically all the undergraduate 
figures are somewhat lower, so that the 
full-time total of 3,966 is 209 less than in 
1930. The teaching staff shows a reduc- 
tion from 250 last year to 239. In Table I 
the total of 597 for engineering includes 
students in architecture. The enrolment 
of 233 reported under the heading of 
music includes musie and art students in 
the school of fine arts. Full-time students 
1931, 3,966; in 1926, 3,964. 

For the decrease in numbers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (9,165 this year as 
compared with 9,431 in 1930 and 9,597 in 
1926), Dr. Robert C. Angell, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, gives a partial explana- 


tion in the enrolment increase of Michigan 
junior colleges, which was 23 per cent. 
from 1929 to 1930. 
home institutions where expenses are lower 
than at Ann Arbor. 
at the University of Michigan this year in 


Students stay at these 
There are increases 


the graduate school, in business adminis- 
tration and in forestry. In Table I, the 
total of 253 under other courses includes 
243 in nursing and 10 in oral hygiene. The 
teaching staff numbers 815; in 1930 it was 
833. 

At the University of Minnesota the No- 
vember 1 enrolment is 12,539, or 49 more 
than a year ago. There are more students 
in graduate study (1,449 as compared with 
the 1930 figures of 1,138) and more in busi- 
hygiene and 


ness administration, dental 


education. The deduction for duplications 
in summer session and present enrolment 
is estimated as 2,400 on the basis of dupli- 
In Table I, the figure 
for engineering includes other technolog- 
ical fields as foliows: chemistry 420; mines 
Students in forestry 


cations last year. 


and metallurgy 159. 
and home economies are included in the 
The figure for 
other courses embraces these fields: Nurs- 
ing 476, dental hygiene 66, university col- 
lege 45, unassigned 16. The extension 
total of 8,670 ineludes 4,974 
1,137 sub-collegiate and 2,559 

dence. Full-time students 1931, 12,539; in 
1926, 10,796. 

A gain of 37 students in agriculture is 
the marked feature of the University of 
Missouri report. The totals of 136 gradu- 
ate students in 1930 is more than doubled 
There are 


report for agriculture. 


extension, 


correspon- 


in the present enrolment of 279. 
73 more students in journalism and 18 
more in medicine. In the liberal arts and 
other undergraduate courses there are de- 
creases, both for men and for women. Full- 
time students 1931, 3,568; in 1926, 3,908. 
At the University of Nebraska there are 
small inereases in law, medicine, graduate 
study, architecture and music, but these 
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are exceeded by decreases in most of the 
undergraduate courses. The full-time total 
is accordingly 383 under that of 1930. In 
Table I, 
in fine arts, dramaties, ete. 


the total under art includes 138 
The 116 stu- 
dents designated under other courses are 
students in nursing. The deduction for 
summer session duplications is estimated. 
All the 2,355 students in collegiate exten- 
sion are doing work which counts toward a 
Full-time 1931 5,412 ; 
in 1926, 5,930. 

The full-time total at Northwestern Uni- 
is precisely 50 larger than 


degree. students, 


versity, 6,343, 
last year. The report reveals small in- 
creases in graduate students, in engineer- 
ing, business, education and speech courses, 
with small decreases in liberal arts, law, 
medicine, dentistry, journalism and music 
courses, and also in part-time attendance. 
The 314 listed in 
are students in speech. Full-time students 
1931, 6,343 ; in 1926, 4,916. 

Substantially the same as last year is the 
1931 total of 10,691 full-time students at 
Ohio State University. This is due pretty 
largely to an increase of 173 in the gradu- 


Table I for other eourses 


ate enrolment; there are slight decreases in 
most of the undergraduate courses. In the 
education department, however, the total 
of 1,816 (ineluding 51 working for degrees 
in both arts and education) is 183 larger 
than in 1930. Under other courses in 
Table I are included students in applied 


opties, veterinary medicine and nursing. 
The teaching staff of 851 is 46 under that 


reported for 1930. Full-time students 
1931, 10,691; in 1926, 9,209. 

A decrease of about 8 per cent. in the 
attendance at the Wharton School—oldest 
school of commerce and finance in the 
United States—is the largest factor in the 
lessened enrolment of the University of 
Pennsylvania. There are small decreases 
also in liberal. arts, in law, in graduate 
study, in architecture, in education and in 
music, with increases in engineering and 
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chemistry, in medicine, in art and in other 
courses which, in Table I, are veterinary 
medicine, 131; nurses training schools, 307, 
and oral hygiene, 52. The summer schoo] 
of 1931 has 92 students more than that of 
1930. In Table I, the engineering totals 
include 69 civil, 102 electrical, 107 mechan- 
ical, 27 chemical engineering and 34 in 
chemistry. In the figures for medicine 
embrace 500 in the school of medicine and 
167 in the graduate school of medicine. 
There are 252 in architecture and 12 in 
landseape architecture. The commerce 
total is made up of 2,006 in the Wharton 
School and 76 in the graduate course in 
business administration. The 
total of 621 includes 24 graduate students. 
Full-time students 1931, 6,951; in 1926, 
7,845. 

Law and medicine have small increases, 
and the number of students in education 
remains precisely the same; in other schools 
at the University of Pittsburgh there are 
small decreases. The full-time total is 469 
less than in 1930. The 1931 
session was nearly 500 larger than that of 
1930, so that the grand total figures are not 
greatly diminished. In Table I the report 
for engineering includes 119 students in 
mines. The 13 students listed under other 
courses are in ‘‘retail training.’’ Full- 
time students 1931, 6,614; in 1926, 5,555. 

Following a definite policy of limitation 
of numbers, Princeton has kept its liberal 
arts enrolment to precisely the 1930 figures 
of 2,041. More students were taken in en- 
gineering (238 as compared with 203 en- 
rolled a year ago) and there is a small in- 
crease in the Princeton Graduate School. 
Full-time students 1931, 2,521; in 1526, 
2,511. 

With the enrolment of women held 
strictly to the limit of 500, Stanford Uni- 
versity has a total of 3,519 students, which 
is 57 less than in 1930. All the depart- 
ments listed in Table I have more students 
than a year ago, except the schools grouped 


education 


summer 
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der the term other courses, which are 


biological sciences, hygiene and physical 


edueation, letters, physical sciences and 
social seiences and the lower division. 
Full-time students 1931, 3,519; in 1926, 
3,303. 

With more students in all except four 
departments, Syracuse University this year 
has a total of 5,110, as compared with 
5,053 last year. Because of an increase of 
over 500 in the summer school attendance 
of 1931, the grand total is brought up to 
7.710 as compared with 7,065 in 1930. In 
Table I the term other courses here means 
167 students in home economics, 160 in 
nursing, 101 in the library school and 52 
forest rangers. Full-time students 1931, 
5,110; in 1926, 5,148. 

An inerease of 286 in the full-time en- 
rolment at the University of Texas is due 
to gains in liberal arts, for both men and 
women, in engineering, in education and in 
In Table I, the 132 students 
listed under other courses are students in 
Students taking architecture are 
included in the total for engineering, and 
those taking journalism are included in the 
liberal arts total. The deduction of 1,400 
for summer session and ‘‘long session’’ 
attendance is an estimated figure. The re- 
port shows a teaching staff of 409 as com- 
pared with 422 in 1930. Full-time stu- 
dents 1931, 5,771; in 1926, 4,841. 

Decreases in liberal arts men, in medi- 
cine, architecture, art and music at the 
Tulane University of Louisiana are more 
than offset by inereases in liberal arts 
women, in engineering, in law, in non- 
professional graduate study, in commerce 
and in pharmacy, so that the full-time total 
for 1931 is 2,579, as compared with 2,551 
ayear ago. There are 121 fewer part-time 
students, and as there was only a small rise 
in summer school attendance, the grand 
total of 4,388 is 75 under that of November 
1,1930. In Table I the term other courses 
takes in 81 who are doing short-time re- 


nursing. 


nursing. 
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view work in the graduate school of medi- 
cine and 36 doing social work, a profes- 
sional course. Full-time 1931, 
2,579; in 1926, 2,318. 

At the University of Washington, Se- 
attle, the full-time total of 6,924 is 444 
lower than in 1930, due to decreases in 


students 


liberal arts enrolment, in engineering, law, 
education, journalism and in the colleges 
Due to a 
larger summer session than in 1930 (3,686 


of science and of the fine arts. 


as compared with 3,272) the grand total is 
only 86 under that reported for last year. 
In Table I the engineering figures of 932 
include 57 students in mines. Under the 
heading art are listed 567 students in the 
college of fine arts, which embraces archi- 
tecture, music, painting, sculpture and de- 
sign. The heading other courses takes in 
1,027 students in the college of science and 
28 in library science. The teaching staff 
is given as 456, or ten lower than in 1930. 
Full-time students 1931, 6,924; in 1926, 
6,851. 

Small gains in engineering, medicine, 
graduate study, business and education 
outweigh losses in law and courses in art 
and architecture at the University of Vir- 
ginia, with the result of an increase of 77 
over last year in the November 1 total of 
2,488. In Table I, the entry for art in- 
cludes students in architecture. The regis- 
trar writes that, ‘‘in addition to the above, 
there are 164 in the hospital nurses’ train- 
ing school.’’ Full-time 1931 students, 
2,488; in 1926, 2,101. 

Washington University, at St. Louis, re- 
ports an enrolment of 3,483 full-time stu- 
dents, a grand total of 4,435 and a teaching 
staff of 454, as compared with correspond- 
ing figures for 1930 of 3,445 full-time stu- 
dents, 4,383 grand total and 436 teachers. 
There are gains in six departments and 
losses in five. The term other courses in 
Table I in this instance means students in 
nursing. Full-time students 1931, 3,483; 
in 1926, 3,354. 
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increase of 174 students at Western 


An 


Reserve University is accounted for by 
gains in full-time men in Cleveland College 


Adelbert 


small increases also in medicine, in gradu- 


and of women in College and 
ate study, in dentistry, in pharmacy, in 
nursing and in the school of applied social 
The 


College is 


enrolment in 
last 
fewer stu- 


sciences. part-time 


than 


had 


Cleveland less year. 
The 193] 
dents than in By other courses in 
Table I BAR the 


school of applied social sciences, 271 in 


summer session 
1930. 
students in 


are meant 


nursing, and 102 in the library course. 
The teaching staff of 685 is 15 below that 
of 1930. Full-time students 1931, 3,747; 
in 1926, 2,791. 

The present attendance of 8,765 students 
in all the schools of the University of Wis- 
The 


number of 


last 
the 
women, which is 1,616 as compared with 
2,048 in 1930. 
in medicine, in agriculture, in education, in 
The 


summer session figures of 5,088 were 83 be- 


consin is 636 fewer than year. 


decrease was greatest in 
There are small increases 


journalism and in graduate study. 
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low those of 1930. The teaching staff js 
reported as 586; a year ago it was 623. In 
Table I the other courses total includes 69 
graduate nurses and 42 in library science, 
Full-time students 1931, 8,765; in 1926. 
8,220. 

Yale University reports a slight decrease 
in the number of students and a decided 
increase in the number of teachers. The 
figures show that there are 5,239 students 
as compared with 5,272 last year and 507 
full-time and 190 part-time members of the 
teaching staff, as compared with 492 full- 
time and 175 part-time teachers in 1930, 
The 846 students in the freshman year, a 
separate unit, Table | 
under other courses, a category that here 
takes in also 114 students in drama and 


are ineluded in 


100 in nursing. This separate accounting 
of freshmen must be reckoned with in con- 
sidering the enrolments for Yale College 
(recorded under liberal arts in Table I and 
for the Sheffield Scientific School, recorded 
under engineering). Students in educa- 
tion at Yale are included in the graduate 
study total. Full-time enrolment 1931, 
5,239 ; in 1926, 5,015. 


FREDERICK GORDON BONSER: PIONEER IN 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


By Professor HENRY HARAP 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Writina in Harpers about two years 
ago, the celebrated British biologist, J. B. 
S. Haldane, discussed the neglect of the 
skilled manual worker in history and con- 
eluded his essay thus: ‘‘Historians have 
inevitably thought in terms of words. 

They have not been manual workers, and 
have seldom realized that man’s hands are 
as important as more specifically 
human than his mouth. . . . When I look 
at history I see it as Man’s attempt to solve 
The men 


and 


the practical problem of living. 


who did most to solve it were not those who 
thought about it, or talked about it, or im- 
pressed their contemporaries, but those 
who silently and efficiently got on with 
their work.’’ 

I recall this quotation because it ex- 
presses Mr. Bonser’s view of the social 
studies, but on rereading it I find there is 
also, in this excerpt, the suggestion of the 
character of the man whose contribution to 
economic education I am about to review. 

The present economic depression has in- 
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tensified a latent interest in education hav- 
ing to do with securing and maintaining a 
It is sig- 


living in an industrial society. 
nificant that more than twenty years ago 
Mr. Bonser had the foresight to formulate 
a comprehensive school program pertain- 


ing to the production and consumption of 
voods. His lasting contribution to educa- 
tion will be his clarification and propaga- 
tion of a plan of economic education for 
the American school. 

He espoused the cause of industrial arts 
because it afforded a and 
means of bridging the gap between a gen- 
erally accepted subject of study and the 
realities of modern eivilization. The in- 
dustrial arts gave the pupil intimate con- 
tact with the materials, and 
products of industry. It only remained to 
expand it to take in the factors which nat- 
urally related to it, namely, health, econ- 
Almost 
from the beginning, his coneeption of in- 
dustrial arts involved the esthetic and 
social impulses and activities of children. 

On the suggestion of the elder Dean 
Russell, Mr. Bonser undertook in 1910 to 
put his theories to the test in a public 
school especially set aside for that purpose. 
The curriculum of the school was organ- 
ized around the fundamental needs of 
food, clothing, shelter, utensils, 
and tools. In the first two grades the ma- 
terial was introduced under the subject of 
social and industrial life. In the remain- 
ing four grades it was designated indus- 
trial arts for boys and household arts for 
Geography, history, arithmetic, 
nature study, fine arts and hygiene were 
retained as subjects but were so consti- 
tuted as to form many points of contact 
with industrial arts, the core of the cur- 
Although informational content 
was not neglected, the emphasis was laid 
upon the economic elements in the immedi- 
ate and remote environment: 

Based upon his experience in developing 


direct basie 


processes 


omy, art and social responsibility. 


records 


girls. 


riculum. 
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the Speyer School Curriculum and upon a 
decade of ripening thought, Mr. Bonser 
published in 1920 ‘*The Elementary Sehool 
Curriculum,’’ which has for its setting the 
practical activities involved in the produe- 
tion and use of food, clothing, shelter, 
utensils, records and tools. Although a 
chapter is devoted to each of the formal 
subjects he repeatedly reverts to the basic 
economic goods and processes as points of 
departure in the several formal subjects. 
Following the 
school curriculum, Mr. Bonser in collabo- 


work on the elementary 
ration with Mrs. Mossman again took up 
the practical or industrial arts, this time 
elaborating his subject in a single complete 
volume entitled ‘‘Industrial Arts for Ele- 
Schools. ’’ 


industrial arts in its broadest implications. 


mentary Again, he conceived 
Indeed, the subject from its inception was 
never merely utilitarian ; he always empha- 
sized the ethical and esthetie aspects of the 
daily activities involved in fabricating and 
using material goods. In his second work 
he was careful to incorporate this in his 
definition of the industrial arts: ‘‘A study 
of the changes made by man in the forms 
of materials to increase their values, and 
of the problems of life related to these 
changes.’’ 

By this time he had become an adherent 
of the project method and pointed out that 
the industrial 
bringing all the subjects together in child- 


arts offered a means of 
centered situations in which they were 
directly usable. It is significant that the 
project curricula developed at about this 
time incorporated much of the content of 
life from the major fields of 
food, clothing, shelter and tools. One of 
the very first accounts of such curricula 
was published in 1921 by Miss Margaret 
Wells, who had served her apprenticeship 
under Mr. Bonser at the 
when he and his associates 
curriculum based on social and industrial 


economie 


Speyer School 
formulated the 
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activities. The work of each grade was 
related to a basie project such as ‘‘playing 
and embodied much of the content 
An- 
other experiment, applying the industrial 
arts as formulated by Mr. Bonser, was 
made by Miss J. B. Welling and Miss C. 
W. Calkins in the publie schools of Grand 
The social and indus- 


store’’ 


of commodities of every-day living. 


Rapids, Michigan. 
trial studies were made the general back- 
ground for the work of the first six grades. 
In each grade they were introduced in a 
setting and _ social 


different historical 


radius; thus progressing from primitive to 


modern times; and from the family to the 
world. 

In more recent years Mr. Bonser had 
been stressing the activities of consump- 
The study of the intrinsic value of 
yield 


tion. 
the products of 
economy in the selection of materials and 
intelligent thrift in purchasing and using 
He was impressed by popular igno- 
economic values and habits of 


industry should 


them. 
rance of 
extravagance, and became convinced that 
it was profoundly important to offer train- 
ing in the selection and care of material 
goods with expenditure that is neither ex- 
travagant nor niggardly. Furthermore, 
he advoeated the development of good 
taste to correct the tendency toward the 
gaudy, the bizarre and the fantastic. But 
perhaps more than anything else he 
stressed social understanding of consumer 
and producer. 

Writing with particular reference to 
the junior high school he maintained that 
consumer values should be stressed within 
fields and with more exact 
knowledge of technical processes, espe- 
cially for exploratory purposes. Industrial 
arts should develop social appreciations 
emphasis upon current industrial 
problems. He showed how units of work 
might be designed to typify various indus- 
tries while they simultaneously furnished 


narrower 


with 
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the equipment for effective consumption. 
The building trades might be introduced 
by projects in the building of an anima! 
house or perhaps a small housing enter- 
prise. This would raise questions as to 
design, materials and methods in the con- 
struction of dwellings. These, in turn. 
might require the observation of houses 
under construction; consultation of build- 
ing contractors and supply houses, and 
the examination of house plans and speci- 
fications. A study of the durability, fab- 
rication and cost of materials for the con- 
struction of walls, floors, ceilings, roofs, 
doors, paints and hardware 
might follow. Undoubtedly the elements 
of repair and upkeep would be discussed 
and would require investigation in trea- 
tises on building materials. Growing out 
of the study of dwellings, the pupil might 
become interested in office buildings, li- 
braries, churches, cathedrals, palaces, and 
the like. Summarizing his discussion he 
reviewed the various goals of the indus- 
trial arts but concluded that ‘‘achieving 
consumer value is the most important and 
inclusive purpose of all.’’ 

It is impossible to ascertain the number 
of school systems influenced by Mr. Bon- 
ser’s program of industrial arts. He was 
consultant in course-of-study building and 
in surveys; he was the principal adviser 
for many research studies; and he taught 
thousands of students. His lucid and 
practical published works were widely 
read. The courses of study in which he 
had a share in constructing were exten- 
sively circulated and drawn upon. The 
result is that to-day there is hardly a 
school in the country which does not in- 
elude some activities pertaining to food, 
clothing, shelter and tools. He found 
manual arts a narrow and mechanical sub- 
ject and transformed it into an economic 
study rich in esthetic, constructive and 
social activities of children. 


windows, 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GOVERNANCE OF STUDENTS IN 
PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES 

AccoRDING to a wireless dispatch to the New 
York Times, the German Ministry of Education 
has drafted a new disciplinary law for the gov- 
ernance of students of all universities and tech- 
nical and other colleges in Prussia to supersede 
the antiquated statute in force since 1879 and 
to furnish a more up-to-date and efficient in- 
strument for academic discipline. The 
amble of the law says its object is to “maintain 


pre- 


order, morals and honor among students and to 


protect the freedom of teaching and learning.” 


Under the new law proceedings against an of- 
fending student may be instituted at the in- 
stance of the university rector or the Ministry 
of Edueation, the university’s counselor acting 
as a preliminary examiner and prosecuting at- 
torney. The trial court is the full university 
senate or a disciplinary committee appointed 
by it for three years, which must be composed 
of the reetor and not fewer than four profes- 
sors, and the accused student may be defended 
at his trial by a professor. Appeal from the 
disciplinary court’s verdict lies with a newly 
created appeal board constituted of a represen- 
tative of the Ministry of Education and two 
professors, of whom one must be drawn from 
the university at which the trial took place, 
while the other must be a member of the law 
faculty of Berlin University—every such pro- 
fessor under the German system being eligible 
to a regular justiceship. 

Confinement in a university prison, long a 
dead letter—in some universities victuals are 
stored in what used to be “karzer’—is formally 
abolished and the penalties prescribed range 
from a formal reprimand and loss of credit for 
the current semester’s attendance to expulsion 
and, in the worst eases, exclusion from all 
higher institutions of learning. 

The law stipulates that “the status of a stu- 
dent implies no exemption from the provisions 
of publie and civil law” and it directs the in- 
stitution of disciplinary proceedings “when 
students commit acts endangering the order and 
deeencies of academic life or obstruct the free- 
dom of teaching and learning; when they vio- 
late their own or fellow-students’ honor; when 
they recklessly run into debt or conduct them- 


selves in a manner opposed to the purpose of 
their attendance at the institution.” 


EDUCATION IN THE TRANSVAAL 

In the annual report of the Transvaal Eduea- 
tion Department for 1930, Mr. N. M. Hoogen- 
hout, director of education, states, according to 
the Times Educational Supplement, that unfor- 
tunately the year 1930 can not be character- 
ized as one of progress or even normal develop- 
ment. Early in the year the Executive Com- 
mittee decided to suspend for an indefinite pe- 
riod the granting of vacation leave to teachers; 
staffs during the year were considerably re- 
duced by the abolition of posts which could not 
be regarded as absolutely essential; experience 
gained in other provinces ceased to be recog- 
nized in determining initial salaries; certain 
allowances were discontinued, with the proviso 
that those teachers who were then in permanent 
and 
and 


employment were allowed to retain them; 
the provision of books, school material, 
equipment was drastically curtailed. 

The recommendations of the Education Com- 
mittee appointed in 1928 to report on the ques- 
tion of the possibility of extending the limit of 
compulsory school age for Transvaal children 
occupied the attention and time of the depart- 
ment, but it was found impossible to proceed 
with the plan, on account of lack of funds, lack 
of suitable accommodation, and the unwilling- 
ness of certain sections of the public to give up 
the least portion of what they considered to be 
their rights or vested interests on behalf of the 
general good. In the Witwatersrand area espe- 
cially there was strong opposition to the scheme. 
It is promised that the question will be recon- 
sidered during the coming year. 

During the year there was a slight increase in 
the number of schools, and the number of pupils 
rose from 207,702 to 216,326. The number of 
teachers on the staff of the department at the 
end of the year was 5,605, as compared with 
5,623 in the year 1929, and the average rate of 
salary paid to European teachers at the end of 
1930 was £375 9s., as against £374 15s. 11d. at 
the end of 1929. In the section dealing with 
native education the director notes that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain any reliable figures in 
regard to the number of native children of 





800 


An estimate, however, based 


gives 332,000 


school roing age. 
192] 
dren between the ages of seven and 14, inelusive. 


on the Census native chil- 


For the last term of 1930 the enrolment in the 


schools and institutions registered and_ subsi- 


7s) 


dized by the department was 72,800, a figure 
representing nearly 22 per cent. Commenting 
on these figures, it is stated that not only are 
the great majority of native children growing 
up without any schooling, but those that do at- 
tend school do not get much chance owing to 
insufficient staffing. Statistics show in one ease 
85 pupils per teacher; in another, 112 pupils 
per teacher; in a third, 84; and in a fourth, 88. 
that 


record of a woman assistant 


In addition, it is stated there are several 


cases on teacher 
having to handle classes of 100 or more juniors. 
Buildings costing £72,162 for secondary and 
£66,475 for primary education were completed 
during the year, and works in progress comprise 
£29,468 for secondary and £3,560 for primary 
The total expendiutre on education 
lld., as 
for the previous 


education. 
for the year 1930 was £3,139,515 5s. 
against £3,146,393 16s. 7d. 


year. 


ENROLMENT IN VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 
THE annual report of the Federal Board of 


Voeational Edueation states that enrolment in 
vocational schools in the United States giving 


courses in agriculture, trade and indusfrial sub- 


jeets, and home economies increased approxi- 
The 1931 


enrolment amounts to 1,125,000 as compared 


mately 61,000 during the past year. 
with 1,064,000 reported for 1930. Included in 
the 1931 
tural schools of 237,000, in trade and industrial 
schools of 602,000 
schools of 285,000. 


Unemployment has evidently played a part 


figures is the enrolment in agricul- 


and in home economies 


in the increased enrolment in trade and indus- 
trial day and evening schools. This indicates 
that those who are out of employment are 
spending some of their leisure getting instrue- 
tion which will help them when they return to 
work. 

It was inevitable that under the economie con- 
ditions which have existed during the year the 
board should take cognizance of the relation of 
vocational education to unemployment. A bul- 
letin entitled “Vocational Training and Unem- 
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ployment,” has been issued which shows what 
can be done to train unemployed persons for 
jobs actually available, and to retrain those who 
because of changing conditions in processes and 
Fol- 


many 


machinery have been thrown out of work. 


lowing the board’s recommendations 
states have worked out special courses for these 
groups and have sought by providing training 
in short units to aid as quickly as possible those 
For 


“opportunity” schools have been set up in a 


who need intensive courses. this purpose 
number of states and are filling a real need. 
These courses are given in schools, plants, or in 
any other place convenient for the workers con- 
cerned. 

The board has during the past year opened 
up several new avenues of education for spe- 
cial groups. Outstanding among these are the 
new courses developed for city fire department 
employees. An investigation of the possibilities 
of such courses was carried out by staff mem- 
bers in cooperation with the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs. As a result a number of 
cities already have in operation or are planning 
to inaugurate training programs for firemen. 

At present an analysis is being made of oe- 
cupations in the paper and pulp industry with 
a view to recommending and setting up courses 
of training for the workers. 

In order to reach all groups of workers the 
vocational courses are operated in day, part- 
time and evening schools. Adult workers, em- 
ployed during the day, took advantage of the 
courses open to them in evening vocational 
schools in 1931 to the number of 397,000. Trade 
and industrial workers contributed 176,000, 
farmers 87,000 and housewives 134,000. 

A summary of the program of vocational 
rehabilitation of civilians disabled through ac- 
cident or disease, which under the terms of the 
national vocational rehabilitation act is also 
promoted by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Edueation, shows that notwithstanding the de- 
pressed condition of business in 1931 the num- 
ber of rehabilitations increased over the pre- 
ceding year by 13 per cent. The criterion of 
rehabilitation for a particular person is place- 
ment in a suitable job. During the year, 5,192 
persons were rehabilitated by this standard. To 
this number should be added 869 persons who 
were trained and placed in jobs for which they 
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had been fitted, but who were still being fol- 
lowed up on June 30, 1931, and consequently 
are not included in the above total as rehabili- 
tated. The total of these two groups is 6,061. 
Persons who were trained for but not placed in 
employment because industry in 1931 was not 


operating at its normal capacity numbered 2,- 


455. Thus the total number of disabled per- 
sons rendered fit for employment during the 
year 1931 was 8,516. 

Sinee the board’s last report was issued voca- 
tional education has by Act of Congress been 
extended to the Island of Porto Rico, and the 
program is now rapidly being organized there. 
The report contains the usual statisties covering 
the vocational education and vocational rehabil- 
itation programs carried on by the 48 States 
and Hawaii. 

COLLEGE COURSE IN RADIO AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THERE has been a long-felt want in the radio 
field for a school of recognized standing to give 
a complete, comprehensive, well balanced course 
in radio ecommunieation, to be complete within 
itself and capable of being finished within a 
reasonable time. Realizing this need the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee is giving such a course to fit stu- 
dents for advaneed places in radio activities. 
This is a new type of college training of a 
semi-professional nature with the object of 
training young men for positions existing in 
a field between the skilled craftsman and the 
trained professional engineer. 

All trades and professions are now demanding 
that the men participating in them shall be 
thoroughly trained in the theory and funda- 
mentals of the trade or profession in question. 
The ever expanding science of radio is possibly 
more exacting in this than any other because 
of the extremely technical nature of the sub- 
ject and of the enormous responsibilities upon 
the shoulders of an operator. A few years ago 
aman could be a fairly good operator or tech- 
nician without any particular training, but to- 
day if a man expects to succeed in this field he 
must be thoroughly grounded in the theory and 
practical applications of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of radio communication. The question 
has been to the serious-minded person, “Where 
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can I secure such an education without taking : 
regular degree in engineering?” 

The course given in Milwaukee is not an ex- 
periment, for it has grown out of auxiliary 
courses given during the past six years and is 
planned as a definite preparation for the actual 
problems met in practice. The work given is 
substantially of collegiate grade, requiring only 
a high-school education or the equivalent for 
entrance. The training is very intensive, re- 


quiring the entire time of a student for two 


semesters. The entire day is oceupied from 
eight until four thirty with lectures, class work 
and laboratory experiments, and special prob- 
lems and assignments to be completed after 
class hours. This same course may be taken in 
evening classes over a period of two years or 
by correspondence. 

The principal course of a complete training 
in radio communication is strengthened by sup- 
plementary subjects which assure a thorough 
understanding of the various phases of the 
theory and practical applications of receiving 
and transmitting circuits. These correlated sub- 
jects include elementary electricity, high fre- 
quency currents, thermionic vacuum tubes, and 
laboratory work which is divided into three 
parts: (1) actual experiments, (2) design of 
apparatus and circuits and (3) adequate drill 
in International Morse Code. The entire list of 
studies is completed more easily because of a 
study of technical mathematics as applied to 
electricity and technical English, which pertains 
The 


satisfactory completion of the course qualifies a 


to the writing of reports and experiments. 


student for the government examination for a 
second class commercial operator's license, or he 
may enter many of the allied branches of the 
radio industry. 


STATE INVESTIGATION OF THE NEW 
YORK SCHOOLS 

AFTER a conference held on December 7 with 
an advisory commission of educators and other 
citizens at the headquarters of the State De- 
partment of Education at the state office build- 
ing, Commissioner Frank P. Graves announced 
he would undertake at once an investigation of 
the school system of New York with particular 
reference to the efficiency of teaching methods 
and the administrative supervisory policy of the 
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Board of Education, the Board of Superinten- 
dents, and the Board of Examiners. 

The inquiry will be started with a preliminary 
fund of $2,500 collected by the State Board of 
Regents from its present and former members. 
At the next session of the Legislature the Edu- 
eation Department will seek an appropriation 
of $50,000. 
vestigators will go as far as they ean with the 


If this is not forthcoming, the in- 


help received from the state and city education 
departments. Each department has assigned a 
gtoup of assistants to serve on the investigation 
commission. 

Without additional funds it 
impossible to give the tests for instructional 


will be next to 


efficiency the commission has in mind. 

Dr. Graves emphasized that it was not his 
purpose to go into charges of corruption or 
graft in the appointment and promotion of 
teachers or the handling of the funds of the de- 
partment. But if 
comes to the attention of the investigators it 


evidence of irregularities 


will not be ignored. 

“Ours is to be a constructive inquiry,’ 
Dr. Graves. “We want to see wherein our edu- 
cational methods are weak and to strengthen 


’ said 


them in accordance with our findings.” 

Dr. Graves first was asked last May by Dr. 
George Ryan, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, to undertake the Dr. 
Ryan’s request was the Board of Education’s 
answer to charges by Alan Fox, of the National 
Republican Club, that of 8,000 graduates of the 
elementary schools of the city, only 30 per cent. 
were able to pass the tests in arithmetic given 
by the State Department of Education for sev- 


investigation. 


enth and eighth grade pupils. 

When the request of Dr. Ryan was received 
at Albany, Dr. Graves objected that an inquiry 
such as that desired would tax the facilities of 
his department to the utmost and would occa- 


sion expenses which his department had no 


funds to meet. 

The members of the advisory committee who 
conferred with Dr. Graves were Professor John 
H. Withers, dean, College of Education, New 
York University; Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, pro- 
fessor of school administration, Graduate 
School, Yale University; Dr. William F. Rus- 
sell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
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schools, Rochester; Mr. Henry W. Taft, law- 
yer, of 40 Wall Street, and Mr. Robert 5. 
Simon, vice-president United Parents Associa 
tion, 654 Madison Avenue. 

In a statement issued after the meeting with 
the advisory commission, Dr. Graves described 
the aims of the investigation as threefold: 


First, a study of the organization and the ad 
ministrative supervisory policy of the centra 
authority of the school system, namely—the Board 
of Education, the Board of Superintendents, th: 
Board of Examiners, the district superintendents 
and those other services directly responsible to th 
central office. 

Second, a study of selected schools in which an 
intensive study will be made of the pupils and 
their achievements, of the curriculum and methods 
of teaching, of the teaching and supervisory staff, 
of the building or school organization, of the ad 
ministration and supervision, of the relationships 
of the school to the community which it serves and 
to the central office. 

Third, a testing program focusing on the upper 
elementary and lower secondary levels for the pur 
pose of determining pupil achievement and as an 
aid in interpreting the instructional service. 


Dr. Graves will be in direct charge of the in- 
quiry, assisted by Dr. George M. Wiley, Dr. J. 
Cayee Morrison and Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, as- 
sistant state commissioners, and Harold (. 
Campbell, John E. Wade and William PF. 
Grady, associate superintendents of the City 
Department of Education. 

The number of schools inspected will depend 
upon the funds available. 


VOLUME IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR 
LIGHTNER WITMER 

Dr. LightNeR WirTMeER, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania and 
director of the Psychological Clinie, was the 
recipient of a volume entitled “Clinical Psy- 
chology—Studies in Honor of Lightner Wit- 
mer—Commemorating the Thirty-Fifth Anni- 
versary of the Founding of the First Psycho- 
logical Clinic,” before a special meeting of the 
faculty of the college on December 11. Dr. 
Paul H. Musser, dean of the faculty, called 
upon Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle, editor of the 
volume, who, after reading the dedication page, 
explained the contents of the book and ex- 
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pressed the pleasure and privilege enjoyed by 
th honoring their former 
teacher and colleague. Dr. Edwin B. Twit- 
myer, professor of psychology, assistant di- 
rector of the psychological clinic and chairman 
the department of psychology, extended to 
Dr. Witmer the congratulations of the depart- 
ment of psychology and the staff of the psy- 
Dr. Twitmyer’s remarks were 


he eontributors in 


chological elinie. 
based upon his memories of his student days 
with Dr. Witmer, and as a departmental col- 
ague for forty years. Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, provost in charge of research, made the 
commemorative address, in which he spoke most 
ighly of the “man and his work.” His re- 
marks were of an intimate nature growing out 

an aequaintaneeship of college student days 
continued as academic colleagues “during the 
hole of President Thomas S. 
Gates, on behalf of the university, then pre- 
sented the Commemorative Volume to Dr. Wit- 
mer as Founder of the first psychological elinie. 


his career.” 


The presentation volume was an embossed 
leather-bound copy of the edition published by 
the University of Pennsylvania The 
press has announced a limited edition of 250 
copies autographed by Dr. Witmer, and will 

ter issue a text-book edition of the work. 

The editor in his introduction states: “This 


Press. 
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volume is the enthusiastic expression of the 
personal affection and scientific appreciation of 
Lightner Witmer. 
former students, colleagues and friends, it gives 


Written by a group of his 


voice to the gratitude of all whom he has served 
in the founding and motivating of clinical psy- 
chology... . 

“The historical significance of the volume is 
indicated by the recording of the founding and 
development of the Psychological Clinie—the 
first psychological clinic in the world. This is 
the work of Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger, pro- 
fessor of psychology, a recognized authority on 
the history of psychology in America. The his- 
torical value of the volume is greatly enriched 
by the biographical sketch Dr. 
Joseph Collins, a warm personal friend and 
counselor in the neurological backgrounds of 
Witmer’s scientific labors. 

“The scientific significance of the volume is 


written by 


indicated by the scope of development in the 
relationships of a new profession—that of clin- 
ical psychologist.” 

The volume the 
twenty-five writers all of whom were former 
students of Dr. Witmer and recipients of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in psychology 
from the University of Pennsylvania during the 


years 1900-1931. 


contains contributions of 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Joun A. Cousens, president of Tufts 
College, was elected president of the New En- 
gland Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the concluding session on December 
5 of the forty-ninth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected were: William 
Kk. Wing and Otis E. Randall, vice-presidents ; 
George S. Miller, Tufts College, secretary-trea- 
President Edward M. Lewis, of the New 
Hampshire State University, was elected to the 
executive committee, and Wilfred Ringer, prin- 
cipal of the Brookline High School, was elected 


+ 


to the standing committee on publie secondary 


surer, 


=i hools. 


Dr. JosepH E. Romer, of Peabody College, 
Nashville, was on December 4 elected president 


ot the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States at the meeting 


in Montgomery, Alabama. He succeeds Mr. C. 
A. Brown, associate superintendent of schools 
at Birmingham. Other officers elected by the 
association are Dr. O. C. Carmichael, president 
of Alabama College for Women, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Juliet Poynter, Shelbyville, Ky., see- 
ond vice-president, and Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 


president of Birmingham-Southern College, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. C. J. Brewer, director of teacher train- 
ing in the Eau Claire State Teachers College, 
been elected president of the Wisconsin 
He has served as rural 


has 
Teachers Association. 
teacher, 
school teacher and principal and city superin- 
tendent. Professor A. E. Whealdon, a member 
of the faculty of the Superior State Teachers 
College, was elected first vice-president; J. B. 


school county superintendent, high- 
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West 
schools, second vice preside nt, and Miss Anna 


Layde, superintendent of the Depere 


tvss, superintendent of Winnebago county 


schools, third vice-preside nt, 
Dr. WittiaAm P. Dearina, president of Oak- 
land 


president ot tae 


City College, Indiana, has been elected 


Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
eiation. 

the College of 
Edueation at the New 


was elected by the State Education Association 


Dr. S. P. NANNINGA, dean of 


University of Mexico, 
at the recent convention at Santa Fe president 
for 1932. Mr. Vernon O. Tolle, for the past 
two years superintendent of schools at Lords- 


burg, was elected vice president. 


BrRorTHER CORNELIUS, president of Manhattan 
College, was elected president of the Associa- 
Universities of the State 


tion of Colleges and 


of New York at the recent annual meeting. 


E. Boyp Morrow, head master of Gilman 
Country School, has been elected president ot 
the recently organized association of private 
schools of Baltimore and the vicinity. 


Dr. Henry Norris Rvusseit, professor of 
astronomy at Princeton University and director 
of the Princeton Observatory, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Philosophical Society at 


its meeting on December 4. 


Dr. Ropert A. MILuiKAN, of the California 
Institute of Technology, made the prineipal ad- 
dress at the dedication on December 5 at Hen- 
drix College, a Methodist institution at Conway, 
Arkansas, of a science building, erected with 
funds supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Dr. Roy M. McCuskey was installed as presi- 
dent of West Virginia Wesleyan College on 
November 21. Dr. MeCuskey, who was elected 
president of West Virginia Wesleyan last June, 
succeeds Dr. Homer E. Wark. 


Upon recommendation of the board of visi- 
tors of the Fredonia State Normal School, New 
York, L. R. Gregory has been named principal 
to succeed Dr. Herman Cooper, who has ac- 
cepted a position in the State Edueation De- 


partment. 

PROFESSOR NORMAN LEHMER, of the depart- 
ment of mathematies of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed visiting professor at 
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the University of Pennsylvania for the summer 
session of 1933. 

Dr. FRANK MANKIEWICZ, of the Bryant High 
School, New York City, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor in the School of Education of 
the College of the City of New York. A testi- 
monial dinner in his honor will be given to him 
by his associates on February 6. 

M. B. Keck, principal of the schools of Clear 
Lake, Wisconsin, for the past six years, has re- 
signed, to accept a position in the schools of 
Minneapolis. Mr. C. L. Johnson, formerly of 
Withee, will succeed Mr. Keck in January. 

Mr. Burt W. REED has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, schools. In 1911 he became principal of 
the first junior high school established in Los 
Angeles. 

PROFESSOR GRANT SHOWERMAN, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be director of the 
tenth Acad 
emy in Rome School of Classical Studies, which 


summer session of the American 
will be in session from July 4 to August 12, 
1932. 

Miss Junta C. Latrurop, formerly chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, has submitted her 
resignation as an assessor-member of the ad- 
visory committee on child welfare of the League 
of Nations. Miss Lathrop was appointed in 
1926 as a result of a request made by the 
League Council to the president of the National 
Conference of Social Work in the United States. 
In her letter of resignation Miss Lathrop said 
that “her interest will not be lessened by her 
resignation and that she hopes to serve the pur- 
poses of the committee in any way possible.” 

THE University of Michigan has been pre- 
sented with the bust of Dr. Cyrenus Garriit 
Darling, professor emeritus of oral surgery. 
The ceremony was held at his home, the presen- 
tation being made by Dr. Frederick Novy, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, who spoke for the 
donors. The bust was accepted for the univer- 
sity by Dr. Alexander Grant Ruthven. 


Dr. James R. ANGELL, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, lectured recently on “The Days of Wil- 
liam James” at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City. 

Dr. James T. SHOTWELL, director of the di- 
vision of economies and history of the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace, is giving 
a series of lectures at the University of Ver- 

Dr. Shotwell returned recently from an 
extended trip to Europe where he studied vari- 
us phases of the present international situa- 


ou 


Tue general subject of psychology will be 
civen especial consideration during the coming 
summer session at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, according to an announcement 
by Dean S. Watkins. Dr. Shepherd 
Ivory Franz, chairman of the department of 


Gordon 


psychology, will offer two courses, as will Dr. 


Clarence Truman Gray, professor of eduea- 


tional psychology, of the University of Texas. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. Proctor, of Stanford 
University, gave five addresses before the Utah 
State Teachers Association at Salt Lake City 
on October 16 and 17. He also represented 
the national officers of Phi Delta Kappa in in- 
stalling a new Alumnus Chapter of the Na- 
tional Honor Fraternity at Salt Lake City. 
Some twenty members were received into the 
new chapter. 

Dr. J. 
Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Eduea- 
tion, and Dr. J. E. Butterworth, director of the 
Graduate School of Education at Cornell Uni- 
versity, were the principal speakers at the an- 
of the State 
District Superintendents meeting at Syracuse, 
New York, on December 4. 


CaycE Morrison, New York State 


nual convention Association of 


THE death is announced of Professor Fred- 
erick M. Warren, professor emeritus of modern 
languages at Yale University, in his seventy- 
third year. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE HerBERT LAMSON, JR., 
dean of the division of arts and sciences in the 
Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs, died 


suddenly on December 4. 


CHARLES A. GREATHOUSE, who was state su- 
perintendent of public instruction of Indiana 
tor three terms, died on November 5 at the age 
of 62. 

Dr. ALBERT LEONARD, superintendent of the 
publie schools of New Rochelle for the last 
twenty-five years, died on December 5. He was 
seventy-three years old and had retired from 
office on November 21. The Board of Educa- 
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tion of New Rochelle has renamed the Central 
Junior High Sehool after Mr. Leonard. 


Dr. Henry H. 
medical inspection in Jersey City schools, died 


BRINKERHOFF, director of 
on December 5 at the age of sixty-seven years. 
For many years Dr. Brinkerhoff was a member 
of the Jersey City Board of Health, a post he 
relinquished to take charge of the school inspee- 
tion. 

THE $5,000 
raised in the memory of James M. Edsall, late 


memorial fund that is_ being 
district superintendent of schools in Brooklyn, 
New York, has 
The fund will be used to provide vacations for 
children. 


reached the half-way mark. 


“needy and deserving’ 

THE cornerstone of the new building of the 
New York State College of Forestry, at Syra- 
cuse, named in honor of Louis Marshall, was 
Participating in the cere- 
Smith, 


laid on December 4. 
mony were former Governor Alfred E. 
Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, president of the 
University of the State of New York, Dean 
Hugh P. Baker, of the State College of For- 
estry, and Dr. Charles W. Flint, chancellor of 
Syracuse University. 

Tue Oriental Institute on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, built at a cost of $1,- 
500,000, was formally opened and dedicated on 
December 4. Dr. James H. Breasted, director 


of the institute, made the principal address. 


Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the Ann J. Kellogg School 
was formally dedicated in Battle Creek, on 
November 24. Presentation of the building was 
made by Dr. Stuart Pritchard, director of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and the speech of 
acceptance was made by W. G. Coburn, super- 
intendent of schools. The guest speakers in- 
cluded Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, governor 
of Michigan; Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Dr. Harry E. Barnard, director, White House 
Conference on Child Health Protection ; 
Honorable Webster H. Pearce, superintendent 
of publie instruction, and Dr. Charles Seott 
Berry, director of special education in the Ohio 
State University. The Ann J. Kellogg School 
is a special institution designed and equipped 
to meet the individual needs of all types of 


and 


children, and its program provides for normal 
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free association of the handicapped with the 
normal children. The school’s objectives em- 
body the aims set forth by the recent White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protee- 
tion. The financial aid for 
the education of certain types of handicapped 
children, and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


furnishes professional service and helps finance 


state contributes 


additional expenses. The school was made pos- 
sible by the board of education and Dr. W. K. 
Kellogg. It is named and dedicated in memory 
of Dr. Kellogg’s mother, who was a pioneer 
teacher in Michigan. 

THE eighth annual Junior-High-School Con- 
ference will be held at New York University on 
March 18 and 19, 1932. The central theme will 
be: “Improving Junior-High-School Instrue- 
tion.” Two general sessions on Friday evening 
and Saturday morning will be followed by some 
thirty round tables related to the central topie. 
This conference is a cooperative arrangeinent, 
with an advisory committee of thirty-six repre- 
sentative educators distributed throughout the 
In 1931, upwards of 2,000 at- 
With seven round tables 


eastern states. 
tended the conference. 
and thirty speakers in 1925, it has expanded to 
inelude thirty-one round tables and one hundred 
and thirty-four speakers for 1931. 

IN November an exhibit of thirty-six maps 
of Omaha and seven charts portraying social 
conditions in the city was held by the depart- 
ment of sociology of the Municipal University 
of Omaha. The display was prepared by the 
department over a period of several years. In- 
formation was given on the following sub- 
jects: juvenile delinquency, playgrounds and 
mortality, child welfare agen- 
mothers’ 


parks, infant 


cies, recreation, domestic relations, 
pensions, poverty, character-building agencies, 
churches, mobility, immigrant areas, second 
generation immigrants, Negro population and 
other subjects pertaining to Omaha as a whole. 
A special feature was a series of eighteen maps 
portraying in detail the conditions in Ward 
Seven, which includes the packing house area. 
Ir was stated in the issue of ScHoon anp So- 
ciety for November 21 that the Board of Edu- 
eation of Philadelphia had ratified its school 
budget, “with a deduction of $500,000 for 
teachers’ salaries.” Dr. Edwin C. Broome, su- 
perintendent of the Philadelphia schools, writes: 


“Tt is true that we did suffer a cut in the total 
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salary item of five hundred thousand dollars, 
but that is a very small percentage in an item 
which in itself amounts to twenty millions and 
we expect to meet it by various economies other 
than reduction of individual salaries. The sal- 
aries of the teachers and of the entire force in 
Philadelphia will not be reduced. In fact 
scheduled increases will be given as heretofore 
for 1932. Our budget making that possible has 


been passed.” 


An Associated Press dispatch dated Novem- 
ber 30 reads as follows: “Fifty of Chicago's 
wealthiest business men have come to the sup- 
port of 23,000 city employees with a pledge to 
insure imperiled salaries. Their aid 
listed by Mayor Anton J. Cermak, who told 
them the city was “broke” and many payless 


Was en- 


pay days were in prospect for school teachers, 


policemen and even himself unless something 
was done. The program adopted was to sell 
within the next few months $30,000,000 worth 
of 1930 tax anticipation warrants to pro- 
vide funds for payrolls and other expenses. A 
‘ampaign patterned after the “Liberty Loan” 
drives of war-time was planned to sell the cer- 
tificates. 

cially aided by the plan are 18,000 school teach- 
ers and other Board of Edueation employees 
whose salaries are in arrears since last May.” 
On December 7 the first official report was is- 
sued showing that $830,000 in cash and $1,710,- 
225 in pledges had been received. 


THE observance of Education Week in tlie 


United States of America was shared in Tur- 
key, where, at Constantinople Woman’s College, 
a series of meetings was held. Naturally em- 
phasis was placed on education and its needs in 
Turkey. Addresses were made as follows: “The 
Program of the Turkish Ministry of Educa- 
tion,” by Dean Eleanor I. Burns; “New Trends 
in College Education,” by Dr. Marion Talbot, 
who is now directing the college; “What the 
Lower Schools are Doing to Help Turkey 
Achieve a High Order of Citizenship and Loy- 
alty to Law,” by Shemsettin Bey, state inspector 
of foreign schools. Two Turkish members 0! 
the faculty of the college who have studied in 
the United States also took part in the program. 
Miss Fazile Shevket, M.A., Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, spoke on “What Education may help Tur- 
key to Achieve in Child Health and Protection,” 
and Sahire Mouhtar, Ph.D., Cornell University, 
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Dean Burns recently spent a few days 
Angora in conference with the Ministry of 
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Edueation concerning methods of cooperating 
with the government in its educational program 
and the adjustments in the college curriculum 


necessarily involved. 


DISCUSSION 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
—TO WHAT END? 


Tne recent Detroit meeting of the Depart- 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 


tion Association leaves one with much material 
The educational 
adequately 


pause. leadership in 
was presumably 


The addresses were often verbal com- 


repre- 
bats upon trivial or debatable points and, in 
instances, dull, wordy platitudes or evasive 
vestures. Despite the sensational arguments, 
conventionalize and follow the leader seems to 
be the present trend in American education. 
his faet is well illustrated by the terminology 
employed suecessively and repeatedly by those 
who read papers or delivered set speeches. 


, nv 


THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL 

“The child’s needs” is one of the modern 
edueator’s pet phrases. The child nevertheless 
is often employed as an instrument to obtain 
professional recognition or advancement. In- 
deed, in many instances the child’s interests and 
purposes are not ascertained or utilized to any 
appreciable degree. The teacher in some schools 
makes “his” pupils work, and he even attempts 
to make them play. Only recently a father 
‘omplained to one of the writers, stating that 
his small daughter was being forced daily to 
go through a routine performance that was 
abeled “organized play,” a part of an activity 
program in a progressive school. Upon awak- 
ening one morning, this child glanced through 
the window and observed gleefully a pouring 
The father reports that the child ex- 
claimed, “Oh, goody! We won’t have to play 
to-day.” 

Although the administrator of this school 
boasted loudly of his “aetivity program,” he 
was obviously not concerned greatly with the 
needs of the individual child; the curriculum 
was devised to conform to the “system.” 


rain. 


Tue Activity Program IN COLLEGES 
Colleges and universities to-day presumably 
serve students, and they are ostensibly devised 


for no other purpose. The curriculum reveals 
that the system is first, the student second, per- 
haps third (after the alumni). 

The present-day exploitation of the college 
athlete is a vicious practice. Originally adopted 
as means of recreation for the student players, 
college athletics to-day are made to serve as 
advertising devices for the schools. Although 
the educational institution was founded for fur- 
thering the welfare of the student, by a curious 
turn of affairs, it often employs the student as 
an instrument for the furtherance of the as- 
sumed needs of the institution. 

Not only in athletics does one observe the 
opportunist, but also in various other activities 
presumably educative in nature. The current 
practice has been described tersely by a recent 
contributor to ScHoo, AND Society. 


Who has not read scores of articles about ‘‘ The 
Honor System at Siwash,’’ ‘‘The Reorganization 
at Jerkwater,’’ and ‘‘The Point System at Po- 
dunk’’? New schemes of administrative organiza- 
tion, new methods of instruction, new intra-curricu- 
lar or extra-curricular activities, since they do not 
lend themselves to immediate and exact 
ment, may be seized upon as ready-to-hand vehicles 
of favorable publicity for the institution.1 


measure 


All plans serve to bring their administrators 
conspicuously to the attention of the public; 
most of the schemes are presented to a credulous 
publie before they have been evaluated or even 
carefully conceived. When 
tempted, it is often superficial and highly sub- 


evaluation is at- 
jective in character. This is true not only of 
the verbal attempts at justification by campus 
opportunists; it characterizes also the adminis- 
trators of many elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 

For example, in publie address one school 
administrator cited as a measure of the efficiency 
of “his” system the number of lecture “calls” 
that he had lately received. Thus, the success 
of “his” school system and the success of his 

1R. Facade, ‘‘ Acid in the Literature of Educa- 
tion,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 34, 401-403, 1931. 
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lecturing were to him about the same product. 
Obviously, his data proved nothing except that 
by advertising his school system he had also 
advertised himself. 
THE CHILD’s “FELT NEEDS” 

That programs is 
great was clearly demonstrated by the orations 
last Detroit. 


expressions were found over and over again in 


the demand for activity 


delivered year in The following 
The Gist, a publieation which presents daily 
summaries of the papers or the orations deliv- 
ered at the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edueation As- 
sociation. 


The child’s needs. 
The ehild’s 
The child’s specific needs. 


real needs. 


The child’s practical needs. 
The child’s present needs. 
The child’s 


The child’s immediate needs. 


future needs. 


The child’s ultimate needs. 
The child’s vocational needs. 


The child’s educational needs. 


Do the foregoing expressions have clear-cut 


meaning? Can it be that these phrases which 
are so glibly employed in publie are often com- 
pensatory devices which develop because the 
administrator has utilized children as stepping- 
It will be 
of interest to examine the effect upon the school 


The 


attitude which results in the teachers when the 


stones to professional recognition ? 
of the educational opportunist’s activities. 


school is employed for the administrator’s pro- 
fessional advancement frequently is directly op- 
posed to the children’s interests and certainly to 


their needs. 


THE AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDE 

From the typical teacher’s point of view? the 
model pupil is the one who does not interfere 
Wickman 
has discovered that the classroom teacher and 
the mental hygienist differ markedly in their 
estimates of the desirability (or undesirability) 
For example, the 


seriously with the school’s routine. 


of various behavior traits.° 


2 Particularly the teacher who follows meekly the 
progressive administrator’s dicta. 

8E. K. Wickman, ‘‘ Children’s 
Teachers’ Attitudes,’’ (pp. 42-43). 
D. Appleton and Co., 1928. 


Behavior and 
New York: 
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mental hygienist considers traits such as reces- 
siveness, a tendency to withdrawal, shyness, 
sensitiveness, ete., to be symptomatic of malad- 
justment. The teacher, however, rarely regards 


the excessively timid child as “a_ problem,” 
probably because the timid child is unlikely to 
interfere with the teacher’s plan and the ad 
ministrative machinery. 

In view of the foregoing, one would naturally 
anticipate that the school administrator’s idea] 
of a “good” teacher would differ from that of 
the educational philosopher. This suspicion is 
supported in part by the Charters-Waples con- 
tinuum of the qualities which administrators 
These investigators 


wish teachers to 


found that administrative officers usually want 


possess. 


to employ teachers who are neat, attractive, con- 
siderate, adaptive, cooperative and enthusiasti 
—administrators care much less apparently 
about qualities such as originality, open-minded- 
ness and progressiveness.* 

Rare indeed is the prominent school adminis- 
trator who resists the temptation (and the temp- 
tation must indeed be a strong one) to manage 
the school as if it were a vested interest. Hence 
it is that the Charters-Waples job analysis as 
a means for the improvement of teaching is 
much more likely to appeal to the school ad- 
ministrator than to the educational philosopher 
or to the enlightened teacher. 

Try as he may, it is difficult for any successtul 
school executive to avoid managing “his” schoo! 
system as though it were his private enterprise. 
This authoritarian attitude is one that is easily 
understood. The powerful individual usually 
wants nothing to challenge his authority—not 
because such a challenge might really injure the 
welfare of the school, but because a challenge 
might interfere with his personal comfort—and 
advancement. To him, his personal welfare and 
the welfare of the school become one. 


THE OPPORTUNIST’S MECCA 


Any one who within recent years has attended 
an edueational conference should be fully cog- 
nizant of the present-day trend. Personal pres- 
tige, community prestige, institutional prestige, 
regional prestige, but above all professional 


4F. G. Bonser, ‘‘ Qualities Desired in Teachers 
by Administrators,’? ScHooL AND SOCIETY, »; 
260-262, 1930. 
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advancement—it is precisely these that are fos- 
tered by the so-called educational conference. 
More than one speaker will be found who 
regards participation in the program as “an 
opportunity” to get before the educational pub- 
lic. Always there will be a few speakers who 
manifest thinly veiled indifference for—even 


contempt for—their audience. Too bad that the 


audiences are more polite (or more timid)! 
These speakers may address their audiences 
after making an eleventh-hour preparation— 
oceasionally with no preparation whatsoever. 
They may deliver for the nth time an address 
that has been delivered so often that it has long 
since become threadbare. Occasionally the 
paper or the address is one that has previously 
appeared, word for word, in print. And the 
same speaker appears again and again during 
the meeting. This latter fact would meet with 
whole-hearted approval if ability and respect 
for the audience were always among the criteria 
determining the selection of speakers. Unfor- 
tunately, a flair for personal publicity is too 
often the apparent criterion. 

An editorial in The Journal of Educational 
Method has deseribed aptly the type of “general 
program” that is all too often provided at meet- 
ings of state teachers’ associations. The descrip- 
tion applies also to some of the national meet- 
ings that the writers have attended. 


The general program is devoted, not to educa- 
tion but to entertainment or occasionally to poli- 
tics. Pleasant speakers who can ramble on in a 
humorous or striking sort of way about everything 
in general and about nothing in particular have 
the call... ... 

The great day—or night—comes. The celebrity 
appears, flanked by an orchestra, a band, a quar- 
tet, or a chorus on one side and a local political 
light on the other. The crowd is vast. It is there 
expecting to be thrilled. The celebrity obliges. 
He opens the throttle wide. He uses superlatives, 
striking epigrammatie phrases, ironic humor; he 
tears to pieces, paints roseate pictures, runs the 
gamut of emotions. The audience goes out ohing 
and ahing and there has been done to advance 
sound educational practices in the state—just ex- 
actly nothing.5 


In addition to the general meetings one may 


°**Editorially Speaking,’’ The Journal of Edu- 
cational Method, 7, 157-158, 1928. 


attend the meetings of the smaller professional 
groups. These often bear a close resemblance 
to the ancient jousting tournament. The hope 
and the promise of a sensational “oratorical 
scrap” suffices to draw a large audience. For 
some time prior to the hour appointed for the 
meeting, the hall where such a combat is antieci- 
pated is usually well filled. The affair promises 
to be interesting; the atmosphere is a bit tense. 
Since the general points of view of the several 
speakers are well known, the oratorical sallies 
are likely to bring quick responses from the 
audience. 

It must be confessed that, like most types of 
combat, an oratorical clash is likely to be inter- 
esting. But what have these forensie demon- 
strations to do with education? Certainly, 
something remains to be desired when “the best 
meeting” of an educational conference is merely 
one at which some gifted orator once more 
demonstrates forensic prowess by attacking 
nothing more than a straw man. It is true, of 
course, as has been stated by E. G. Boring, that 
controversy may be a method of science.® But 
surely no one would assert that Don Quixote’s 
tilting at windmills was a boon to science. 

Pau A. Witty 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Harvey C, LEHMAN 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


A TEACHERS’ CONVENTION—DIARY 
OF A PARTICIPANT 

October 21. “THE —— section of the ——— 
State Teachers’ Association will meet in two 
weeks. I have been notified to-day that 1 am to 
discuss. . . . Wrote at once to ask where the 
meeting is to be held, what group is to be the 
audience, and how much time is to be allotted 
to me.” 

October 23. “Have not had a reply to my 
questions about the meeting. Hope it comes 
to-day; for the next day or two will be the only 
possible time I can use between now and the 
association date; and I do want to plan my dis- 
cussion to fit the audience and the amount of 
time.” 

October 24. “Reply received to-day: ‘You 
are to have from twenty to twenty-five minutes.’ 

6E. G. Boring, ‘‘The Psychology of Contro- 
versy,’’ Psychological Review, 36, 97-121, 1929. 
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It is good that I am to have that much time; 
for the ideas they have asked for are rather 
If they had wanted me 
minutes I could 


new to that audience. 
but 
merely have described practices or I could only 


to use twelve or fifteen 


have explained facts giving rise to the prac- 


tices; but I couldn’t have done both. Being 


allotted twenty to twenty-five minutes I’ll use 
exactly twenty-two minutes and shall first ex- 
plain the facts that give rise to the practices 


and afterward describe the 


enough so that teachers can see how they may 


practices fully 


be used.” 

October 26. “I cancelled everything else yes- 
terday and the day before and worked out the 
ideas I want to put into that discussion. I have 
divided the time between developing the back- 
ground of facts that determine the practices and 
illustrating how the practices are carried out. 
I have tested a dozen times or more to see how 
long it will take to give the complete discussion ; 
for I do dislike to infringe on the time allotted 
to some other discussion or to fail to complete 
my That couldn’t possibly be necessary 
with this, for it comes easily into twenty-two 


own. 


minutes, 

“That will be a bad meeting place for this 
group. It is so large and the acoustics so poor 
that when I have been there I could not hear 
publie addresses unless I was favorably located. 
Oh yes, that will be all right; for I remember 
now that the last time I spoke there microphones 
had been installed and I had no difficulty in 
making myself heard.” 

November 6. “The meeting is just over. The 
program had been extended to include six num- 
bers, five of them unrelated in theme. An un- 
timed pageant by seores of young school chil- 
dren, who could neither be seen nor heard by 
hundreds of persons in the audience, opened the 
All microphones had been removed 
from the hall since last night’s session. To-day, 
against the uproar of running children in the 


session. 


adjacent corridors and of workmen in the rear, 
unaided voices had to carry on the discussions. 
The chairman, frantic to get the program over 
with in time for the ball game, rose when I had 
been speaking seven minutes. Without explain- 
ing that he was cutting my time without fore- 
warning me, he took on the manner of one 
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calling down a garrulous speaker and authorita- 
tively announced, ‘Five minutes for you to 
finish!’ Should I have wasted part of those 
five minutes in justly stating my situation, since 
any attempt to crowd in the remainder of the 
discussion was bound not only to be void oj 
benefit to the listening teachers but also bound 
to make my presentation of the topic ridiculoys 
since the plan could not be changed so abruptly} 
Well, maybe, but I did meekly submit to the 
false implications and try to salvage as much 
as possible, in fragments... If I had teachers 
whose efforts were as ill-planned and badly 
executed, as largely futile and as expensively 
wasteful as some convention they 
wouldn’t be recommended for continued tenure. 
... Yet, this program must have been a suc- 
cess; for it did close in time for the game.” 
November 7. “The convention is over and 
I’m reflecting about it. My personal expens 
bill while attending the convention was $15. (I 
was guest for several meals and for transporta- 
tion home and made no purchases in stores.) It 
is likely that it cost each of the 8,000 teachers 
proclaimed to have been in attendance at this 
section alone as much as I spent. For this 
total amount of $120,000 spent in just this one 
year by the teachers themselves for necessary 
expenses in attending the convention they could 
easily have engaged for themselves the full-time 
help of the finest educational expert on the pro- 
gram, for the remainder of his life and could 
have compensated him better than he ever will 
be compensated, too—enough better so that he 
could actually give his most expert help to them. 
Or, for the amount paid by themselves for 
necessary expenses in attending this convention 
just this one year the teachers of this section 
of the state could secure for themselves the 
whole-year help of each of forty of the very 
finest supervisors of instruction in the United 
States... . But why be so impractical in my 
reflections? The hotels were filled to overflow- 
ing. One department of one store reported the 
sale of two hundred coats of one make. There 
were two mighty football crowds, ‘A great 
educational convention has just closed.’ ” 


efforts 


OLIVE GRAY 
EXTENSION DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS 


Despite its being the latest 
| established, in many universities, the 
-hool of business or commerce frequently has 


THE 


professional 


ne of the largest undergraduate enrolments on 
the campus. Pointing to this attainment in 
numbers as unmistakable evidence of success, 
the faeulty has found it easy so far to go along 
uncritically without developing any very clear 
statement of purposes or aims. 

So general has been the acceptance of this 
pseudo-pragmatie test of our work that the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
has not done as much as it ought to do in 
studying the progressive needs of American 
business or the field performance of former 
students in relation to the component elements 
of the curriculum. Just what subjects are really 
necessary and the extent of time that should 
be devoted to each are matters concerning which 
there has been wide difference of opinion be- 
tween the advocates of courses in general meth- 
ods and theory and the advocates of practical 
descriptive courses. How much business law, 

r example, should be taught to the student in 
the university school of business? What should 
be the fundamental common requirements in 
accounting, statistics or economic geography, 
and what elements in each of these subjects are 
basic have not as yet been determined. 

It the graduates of our schools of business, 
however, are to receive the training which will 
help some of them at least to rise above the 
ranks and assume positions of responsibility in 
an advanced business order, these questions will 
receive further attention. Whether 
business institutions will come to follow as their 
guide the wise opportunism of such a statesman 
as Edmund Burke or some more rigidly meth- 
odical philosophy, still our students must learn 
how to live in and help manage a relative world 
where facts change and relationships are moving 
forward. 

Feeling the necessity for some statement 
objectifying and setting forth its own general 
policy, the faeulty of the School of Business 
Administration in the University of Buffalo 
recently drew up the following paragraphs. 


have to 


While not committing themselves as to the 
future developments that may be made in the 
light of inereased experience and further inves- 
tigation of the problem, the members of the 
faculty have accepted this composite statement 
as a beginning upon which to develop a sounder 
institution. 


The course leading to the degree, Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration, is designed to 
train students for successful performance not only 
in business but also as effective and understanding 
While 


the School recognizes, of course, a primary voca- 


members of our modern industrial society. 


tional or professional interest among its under- 
graduates, it that 
accomplishments in business can or should be ob- 
tained at the sacrifice of well-rounded development. 
It is for this reason that the student is provided 
with generous access to the opportunities for the 
study of the wide range of liberal subjects offered 
by the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

The more specialized training 
within the School of Business aims particularly to 
provide the student with an intelligent compre- 
hension of the characteristics and functioning of 


does not believe satisfying 


professional 


the modern economic order, especially as these are 
made manifest in the world of business, and with 
a sound technique for the recognition and solution 
of the problems arising in that world. Modern 
business is a structure of gigantie proportions. 
With the extension of division of labor, the perfec- 
tion of methods of communication and transporta- 
tion, and the growth of every sort of large-scale 
enterprise, the individual participant in affairs, no 
matter how apparently great or modest his fune- 
tion, has progressively assumed a position of pro- 
found His 
affected by the acts of numerous other persons, 
and his decisions, in turn, influence many others. 


interdependence. own behavior is 


To perform his duties wisely and successfully he 
must, consequently, understand his place in a vast 
and complicated organization, anticipate the more 
remote consequences of what he contemplates 
doing, and possess the ability to weigh opposing 
considerations and to arrive at definite and rational 
decisions. 

To develop these abilities the School of Business 
Administration aims to provide students with a 
general acquaintance with business 
functions as finance, production, marketing, man- 
agement, accounting, etc.; a thorough training in 
economic principles, and in statistical and other 


such basie 
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methods of scientifically assembling, interpreting, 


and expressing business facts; and to cultivate in 


students, so far as possible, those qualities which 
will later enable them to assume and successfully 
maintain positions of executive responsibility. 
Vocational 
offered 


study is not 


guidance, as well as assistance, is 


narrow specialization of 
Col- 


legiate Schools of Business has shown that only a 


a 


to students, but 
permitted. The experience of 


small proportion of students ultimately pursue 


those business branches in which they have been 
allowed to specialize. Moreover, it is accepted that 
what this School ought fo provide is general back- 
ground and broad principles: detailed knowledge 
fields 


effectively gained when the graduate enters upon 


of special will be much more easily and 
the specific tasks of the position which he will 
later assume. The School does not pretend, then, 
to provide what is wholly a substitute for prac- 
tical experience. It does, however, believe that it 


gives to its students a general point of view and a 
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technique which practical experience seldom pr 
vides yet which are essential for fullest success, 
The school further believes that its graduates as 
a consequence of their training, may reasonably 
expect to spend less time in routine work tha; 
would otherwise be necessary before being given 
some responsibility. It also believes that its sty 
dents will be helped later to live lives that ar 
personally satisfying and socially useful. 


Here, then, is a nucleus of thought embodying 
It will, of course, be 
tested, refined, modified and adapted to meet as 


a tentative point of view. 


well as possible the unforeseen needs that may 
arise, but it is presented as a type of effort to 
which the school of business faculties should be 


especially urged to devote their best abilities. 


C. S. Marsu, 
Dean 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
THE question has often been asked of late: 
the 
cerned with educational activities ? 


How should Federal Government be con- 

Many answers have been given, depending, 
first, upon what particular domains of educa- 
tional responsibility one happened to be think- 
ing of at the moment, and, second, upon the 
working philosophy or prejudices of the per- 
son passing judgment. 

Thus most people think exclusively of the re- 
lation of the Federal Government to the people 
of the states in the matter of education, which 
is historically an indirect and cooperative one. 

In giving answer, such persons usually over- 
look completely the fact that there are numer- 
ous the Fed- 


eral Government has a direct and final respon- 


educational activities for which 
sibility, as in edueating children in federal dis- 
tricts outside the jurisdiction of the states, In- 
dians on reservations and other wards of the 
Federal Government, the peoples of the terri- 
tories and outlying possessions, and those in the 
service of the Federal Government. 

Again there are those whose social and politi- 
cal philosophy commits them to a belief in the 
increasing necessity of federal participation in 


all social affairs, economic and educational. 


Opposed to them are those who believe educa- 
tional the federal level of 
political control is contrary to all that is nat- 


centralization on 


ural and historic in the American situation and 
destructive of the essential characteristics of a 
democratic system of education. 

For about a century and a half the Federal 
Government has been evolving, in this matter of 
participation in education, and the result has 
been a confused and often inconsistent policy 
which has fallen short of desirable results. 

Now, for the first time in American history, 
the Chief Executive of the United States has, 
through the appointment of a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, attempted to 
see the educational work of the government as 
a whole, and to view it in terms both of the 
folkways of our people and of the changing 
necessities of the American situation. 

The report of that committee is now the pos- 
session of the American people. To the extent 
that citizens read and comprehend the facts, 
generalizations and procedures recommended, 
we shall have that sustaining publie opinion 
which will move the Federal Government toward 
the gradual adoption of an effective plan and 4 
fruitful policy in matters of education. 

A secretary in the cabinet is recommended to 
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meet an urgent need in the Federal Government. 


But the public must be warned that the officer 
ommended is unlike any provided in previous 


rec 
suggested legislation. 
He is a secretary without administrative port- 


a 


He is merely advisory, and is left de- 


Tollo. 


yrived of coercive authority. His influence is 


that of intellectual assistance, based on fact- 
finding and experience reported. 

His business is to see the sound interests of 
American edueation as a whole, playing a fun- 
damental réle in American civilization, rather 
than in terms of special phases already in- 
trenched in the Federal Government with finan- 


cial and supervisory powers which force com- 
pliance by the states. 

For these specialized ministries of education 
with administrative control, the proposal is 
made to reduce their centralized control and to 
add an advisory secretary without more power 
than scientifically determined facts will bring 
to an intellectual leadership so placed in the 
government that its counsels will at least be 
heard at the seat of government.—Henry Suz- 
callo, President, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, in 
The New York American. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


UNDERGRADUATES IN A GROUP OF 
EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES! 

Tue purpose of this study was to determine 
four things: (1) The general backgrounds of 
the students before entering these colleges; (2) 
the purposes and aims of the students; (3) the 
habits, attitudes and opinions of the students; 
and (4) the chief unmet needs of the students. 
The methods of the study were: A careful 
study of the literature of these schools; a visit 
to each of the schools for interviews with the 
students, and observance of the student-life; 
study of the college records; and two question- 

naire forms. 

The chief results of the study are given under 
three headings: (1) Student backgrounds; (2) 
the purposes and aims of the students; and 
(3) the habits, attitudes and opinions of the 
students. 

The backgrounds of the students were found 
to be very definitely religious, with both par- 
ents of devout religious habits in most eases, 
and with at least one parent devout in the 
other cases. The students have engaged in a 
wide variety of chureh and religious activities, 
and very few non-religious activities. They 
attended church very regularly, and the mean 
age for declaring their acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith was 12.25 years, for all students—the 
girls being from one to three years in advance 

1 Abstract of a study used as a doctor’s disser- 


tation at Yale University, School of Education, 
1931, 


of the boys. The economie level of the homes 
was not sufficient to provide many cultural op- 
portunities. The parents are chiefly of the 
skilled-labor elass, farmers or ministers. The 
average income of the parents is higher than the 
average of all employed heads of homes in the 
United States. The students ranked, mostly, in 
the upper or middle thirds of their high-school 
graduating class; and they entered into few 
extra-curricular activities (40.6 per cent. en- 
gaged in none). The mean size of the high- 
school graduating classes was 101 persons. The 
chief forms of diversion were religious meetings 
and athletic contests. Most of the students 
read the newspapers quite regularly. The aver- 
age number of books read was 2.31 books the 
last year before entering college. 

The aims and purposes of the students changed 
during high school, and later seemed to return 
to childhood ambitions. The religious purpose 
is dominant; 39.9 per cent. expect to enter 
Christian service; and 25.6 per cent. expect to 
engage in teaching. The commercial field does 
not attract many. The chief reason why the 
students entered these particular colleges were: 
“The religious atmosphere,” 
“family desire.” More than 90 per cent. of the 
students named the religious motive. Most of 
the students would be in college elsewhere if 
these colleges did not exist. About two thirds 
of the students say they expect to graduate 
where now enrolled. Those who will not gradu- 
ate are leaving chiefly because of lack of courses 
which only a university could give. Four fifths 


“low cost” and 
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of the students say they would choose the same 
college if starting over. 

The habits of 
increase in religious devotion after entering col- 


the students show a definite 
lege in all aspects except church attendance, 
Many not professing to be 
Christians at entrance now profess Christ. The 
health of most of the students is probably ade- 
15 per cent. are definitely 


which declines. 


about 


quate, but 
“physically unfit,” while at the same time carry- 


full college curricular loads and heavy 
student-labor for The health 


habits of the students seem to be poorly estab- 


“ 
ing 


self-support. 


lished, and there is a poor system of checking 
up on student-health at most of the colleges. 
Most of the students enter into some form of 
extra-curricular Athleties, literary 
societies and debate clubs rank highest. Re- 


ligious organizations of some sort include nearly 


activity. 


all students. The students read very little of 
world news or fiction, and their recreations turn 
from the non-religious type to religious and 
cultural types, as rated by these schools. Self- 
support is popular. Less than one third of 
the students are wholly supported by parents 
or friends. Some are earrying excessive pro- 
grams of work and curricular studies, with no 
college regulations to prohibit such. The aver- 
age number of hours per week for self-help is 
15.2 for those who are at all self-supporting. 
The aspect of these colleges which is causing the 
greatest amount of dissatisfaction to students is 
“athletics.” 
“Social life” and “strict rules’ 


Only one school has intercollegiate 


b 


contests. come 


next as disappointments. “Friendliness” is the 
outstanding point of pleasure to new students 
when they arrive; “Christian spirit” and 
“faculty-student relations” follow as pleasing 
features. The courses regarded as strongest 
and weakest were different for each college. 
About one fourth of the students have wanted 
The reasons were chiefly lack 
The students 
regard their college work superior to their high- 
school work in most eases. They like to attend 
chapel, but think it monotonous. They think 
the social life is very poor, and suggest “more 
formal affairs.” They do not feel that they 
are receiving sufficient social training to pre- 
They are 


to leave school. 
of courses and “rules too strict.” 


pare them for life’s social demands. 
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also much dissatisfied with the physical eduea- 
tion departments. 87.5 per cent. say they enjoy 
their college work; the others are indifferent, , 

Definite problems for these colleges were seen 
to exist with reference to the following: Regu- 
lation of student-work; development of social 
life; and providing of more social experiences; 
more careful check on student-health; making 
the chapel services more interesting ; developing 
more regular church-attendance; providing 
more and better training in the physical edu- 
cation departments; cooperation between the 
colleges of the group for the division of labor 
regarding the courses or departments outside 
the liberal arts college; unification of the re- 
ligious conceptions of the students and determi- 
nation of the future attitude of these schools 
regarding intercollegiate athletics. 

The participating colleges were: Houghton 
College, Houghton, New York, James Luckey, 
president; Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky, 
L. R. Akers, president; Taylor University, Up- 
land, Indiana, John Paul, president; John 
Fletcher College, University Park, Iowa, Joseph 
Owen, president; Eastern University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Charles Ball, president; 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, James 
Oliver Buswell, president. 

JOHN Harvey Furpay 
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ALBERTY, H. B. and V. T. THAYER. Supervision 
in the Secondary School. Pp. 479. Heath. 
$2.00. 

BADANES, SAUL. 
Part Two. Pp. 139. 
$.64. 

Howes, RAYMOND F. 
$1.00. 

JOHNSON, Erwin L. Latin Words of Common 
English. Pp. 335. Heath. $2.00. 

MASON, JOSEPHINE D. and GERTRUDE E. O’BRIEN. 
A Practical Reader for Adults. Pp. xvii+ 15d. 
Heath. $1.00. 

MAXEY, CHESTER C. You and Your Government. 
Pp. 605. 114 illustrations. Heath. $1.76. 

Tyson, LEVERING, Editor. Radio and Education. 
Pp. viiit+271. University of Chicago Press. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF 
EpucaTion. Bulletin 13. Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education: 1929-80. Prepared 
in the Library Division by Edith A. Wright. 
Pp. xii+475. Superintendent of Documents. 
$.85. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE. 
Section III, Education and Training. 
Kelly, chairman, Pp. xxi+187. 
$2.00. 
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Illustrated. Macmillan. 


Debating. Pp. 192. Heath. 
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